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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to give a sane inteq>retation 
of the significance of dreams based upon a thorough 
investigation of the incidents of each dream recorded 
and of the circumstances under which it occurred. 
Dr Rivers esp>ecially calls attention (a) to the inadequacy 
of Freud's theory of wish-fulfilment as an explanation 
of dreams ; (5) to the exaggerated importance assigned 
by the psycho-analytic school to incidents in the 
dreamer's early life to the neglect of recent confiicts, 
which he regards as more important as causal agents; 
and (c) especially to the fallacies of Freudian inter¬ 
pretations of symbolism, and particularly of sexual 
motives and symbols, which have been responsible for 
most of the opposition to Freud's teaching. 

Dr Rivers’s chief argument is that dreams are 
attempts to solve in sleep conflicts which are disturbing 
the waking life. The character of the dream, at any 
rate in so far as its emotional aspect is concerned, 
depends upon the degree in which this attempted 
solution is successful. This scheme of interpretation is 
an attempt to bring dreams within a formula closely 
comparable with that by which in his book Instinct 
and the Unconscious Df Rivers explained the psychoses 
and psycho-neuroses. These were interpreted as at¬ 
tempts, successful or unsuccessful, so far as the patient's 
comfort is concerned, to solve conflicts which are dis- 
tiu-bing the normal cotirse of life. 

It is a question, however, whether all wishes do not 
imply some degree of conflict. There would be no 
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occasion for a wish if there were not an obstacle of 
some kind to the attainment of the end to which the 
wish is directed. It is possible to speak of a dream 
as determined either by a wish or a conflict, and Dr 
Rivcre's objection to Freud is not so much to his 
expression of the purpose of a dream in terms of desire 
as to his view that dreams are necessarily the fulfilment 
of desire. In this book Dr Rivers records many dreams 
in which wi|j)es are not fulfilled but frustrated, and 
colls attention to the fact that in such cases the fate 
of the desire has a most important bearing on the 
nature of the affective aspect of the dream. His 
formula has not only been made wider than that of 
Freud, in order to include every kind of dream, but, 
still more important, because it enables him to explain 
certain features of the affective aspect of dreams 
before which Freud's simpler formula is quite inade¬ 
quate, if not indeed wholly helpless. Though many 
dreams and many features of dreams require for their 
complete explanation conditions going back to the 
early life of the dreamer, it has been possible, in all the 
dreams studied in this book, to explain every feature, 
even of long and complex dreams, by the nature of 
conflicts in the recent experience of the dreamer. 
Hence, it follows that Freud and the psycho-analytic 
school generally have greatly exaggerated the part 
taken by infantile experience in the causation of the 
dream. Dr Rivers, on the contrary, puts forward the 
view that while the dream is essentially a mode of 
regressive mental functioning, a regression to the ways 
of early life, the experience whicli is embodied in the 
dre^, upon which the dream-processes act, are 
derived from the recent experiences of the dreamer. 

These quotations (mainly from pages 137, 138, 143, 
*44 and 163) give in Dr Rivers's own words the essen¬ 
tial principles expounded in this book. Though 
his attitude may seem at first sight not to differ in 
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essentials from Freud's, it involves a profound and 
far-reaching modification. Not only does it pnine 
from the method of the psycho-anal3rtic school of 
dream-interpretation most of the repulsive excres¬ 
cences that have brought upon it so much odium, but 
it introduces for the first time principles of logic' and 
consistency and a closer connection with reality. 

The book represents the substance of a course of 
lectures delivered in the Psychological Laboratory at 
Cambridge during the sessions 1920-21 and 1921-22, and 
repeated at Betlilem Hospital and at the Day Training 
College in London. Two of the lectures (Chapters IV 
and V of this book) were also given as papers to the 
British Psychological Society and pubhsbcd in the 
British Journal of Psychology, the editor of which 
(Dr C. S. Myers) has kindly given permission to repro¬ 
duce them here. It had been Dr Rivers's intention to 
revise his manuscript and to alter the form, but he 
put it aside in the hope that the long vacation in 1922 
would give him the leisme for this work. It is a 
great misfortune that he was not spared to accomplish 
this difficult and singularly delicate task liimself. 
For the book is essentially an analysis of his own 
dreams and an intimate revelation of his own person¬ 
ality, and tlic manuscript was freely annotated with 
personal references to his friends and colleagues. 

Dr Rivers left no directions as to the order of the 
chapters, and the information which I received from 
Mr F. C. Bartlett and Dr Ralph Noble revealed tlie 
fact that on the different occasions in which the course 
was given the same sequence was not observed. In 
coming to a decision as to the arrangement of the 
chapters I received great assistance from Mr Eric G. 
Chambers, of Clare College, who lent me his excellent 
notes of the lectures. 

There are several points in the book to which some 
reference should be made, lest the form in wliich the 
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statements in question appear in the book give rise 
to misunderstanding. 

As the main argument of the work is based upon the 
dream relating to the election of the President of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute (page 9) the objection 
might be raised that to a man of Dr Rivers’s men¬ 
tality the episode was altogether too trivial to have 
provided the material for such a serious conflict as 
is demanded by his scheme of dream-interpretation. 
It must be remembered that Dr Rivers had attained 
high distinction in clinical neurology, in the physiology 
of the sense organs, and in experimental psychology 
before he embarked on ethnological investigation. He 
had come to regard ethnology as his real mSier ; and a 
.series of events in 1914, 1915 and 1916 (in December of 
which this dream occurred) had strongly impressed upon 
liim the vastness of the scope and importance of anthro¬ 
pology and ethnology. Hence, he became particularly 
anxious that the Society which was concerned with 
these subjects should be made as strong and infl iwn Hal 
as possible and its journals instruments of much wider 
ethnological propaganda than they were. Several 
incidents occurred towards the latter part of igi6 
which made him doubtful whether it was possible so to 
strengthen the Royal Anthropological Institute as to 
enable it to carry out this wider mission. It was the 
intensity of his zeal for the fuller c\iltivation of ethno¬ 
logical research and the extension of its influence and 
Ids grave doubts as to competence of the Institute's 
Council to deal with a situation full of such vast possi¬ 
bilities that combined to provide the material for his 
serious conflict. The footnote on page 10 makes this 
plain enough. 

Wlien Dr Rivers joined the staff of the Military 
Hospital at MaghuU under Dr R. G. Rows in July 1915 
he was introduced to a society in which the interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams and the discussion of mental conflicts 
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formed the staple subjects of conversation, and there 
ran be no doubt that at Magliull the field was prepared 
for the intense cultivation of the problem of dreams 
which he was able to carry out in 1916 and 1917 at 
the Crai^ockhart War Hospital, under the charge 
of Dr W. H. Bryce, of whose generoxis help and influ¬ 
ence Dr Rivers alwa3^ spoke in terms of the keenest 
appreciation. 

The brief reference to the problem of myths (pages 
145-148) is so misleading that it raised a difficult qrres- 
tion. While it does not fairly represent Dr Rivers's 
views it clearly could not be eliminated. Hence, I 
added a footnote on page 146 and wrote an Appendix to 
make it clear that the text as it stands would certainly 
have been altered by Dr Rivers, had he been spared 
to prepare the manuscript for publication. But, as the 
question of the interpretation of myths is one of great 
complexity which cannot be elucidated by so brief 
a statement, I am writing, as a supplement to this 
bock, a fuller exposition of the subject. 

Q. ELLIOT SMITH. 

isf November 1922. 
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CONFLICT AND DREAM 


CHAPTER I 

fseud’s theory op dreams 

Dreams have always excited man's curiosity and 
wonder, and there can be little doubt that they have 
had a most important place in detennining some of 
the deepest and most widespread of his beliefs. In 
the childhood of man one of his greatest difhcultiBS 
must have lain in his acquirement of the power to 
dUtingnish the experience of the waking life from that 
of sleep, and among many peoples, if not even some¬ 
times among ourselves, the distinction is incomplete. 
Not only have the occurrences of sleep had a large, 
if not a preponderant, r6le in determinmg man's 
belief in a spiritual world, but they must have taken 
a large part in producing that mysterious aspect of its 
experience which gives to religion in general its peculiar 
character. 

From quite early times it has been held that dreams 
are not mere accidental occurrences of sleep, but have 
a definite meaning. The interpretation of dreams 
was very prominent in early literature, and in the 
Old Testament it is assumed without question that 
such dreams as those of Pharaoh and his servants 
had definite meanings. Among nearly all peoples there 
grew op definite systems of dream-interpretation, 
according to which each image of a dream had a specific 
meaning, and nearly all literatures, including our own, 
have dream-books which give these meanings. Pharaoh 
only became greatly exercised about his dreams of 
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the seven fat kine and the seven lean kine and of the 
seven foil ears and the seven blasted ears of com after 
his own wise men had failed to interpret them on 
the traditional lines of the time, so that a stranger 
had to be fetched out of prison to provide the solution. 

In accordance with the spirit of that time the solution 
expected and given was of a prophetic kind. Dreams 
were regarded as means of foret ellin g the future, and 
this view is not only still widely held in popular belief, 
but it shows its influence also in the great importance 
attached to what is called the prospective v^ue of 
the dream by one of the two chief schools of scientific 
dream-interpretation at the present time. 

It is only during the last twenty years that we have 
made any real advance in the scientific study of the 
subject Until still more recent times psychologists 
in general have paid but little attention to dreams. 

When I suggested a question on dreams in a Univer¬ 
sity examination not many years ago, it was objected 
that the students would know nothing about the 
subject, which meant, of course, that they had been 
taught nothing about it. The consideration of the 
psychology of dreams was not deemed worthy of 
indusion in a course of academic ps5rchology. 

The great revolution in the attitude of psychologists 
which has since occurred is due to Freud—I think one 
might say entirely due to him. Among the many 
aspects of the vast influence which Freud has exerted 
upon psychology, none is more prominent than that 
concerned with dreams and their interpretation. 
It is natural, therefore, that I should make his work the 
starting-point of this discussion, and that a considerable 
p>art of the book will deal with criticism of his views. 

I am very far from accepting everything that Freud 
has taught about the psychology of dreams, and I 
hope in this book to do my best to make dear where, 
in my opinion, his views should be accepted; where 
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we must refuse to follow him; and where our treat¬ 
ment, though running near his, shoiild nevertheless 
diverge from it somewhat, either in its course or in its 
ultimate goal. 

The first great contribution made by Freud to our 
imderstanding of the dream is his distinction between 
the manifest and the latent contcmt. The older inter¬ 
preters were chiefly interested in the incidents of the 
dream as actually experienced. If they dreamt of a 
death or a birth they were content if they were able 
to discover that on the previous day, or at some earher 
time, they had seen a funeral or had heard of an addition 
to the family of an acquaintance. They gave no 
explanation of the irrational and fantastic character 
of the dream, nor did such explanation seem to them 
necessary. They were content to regard this char¬ 
acter as proper to the dream and as no more in need of 
explanation than the imaginative character of poetry or 
the mournful nature of a tragedy. Even now there are 
prominent *' scientific ” writers who believe that they 
have provided a sufficient explanation of a dream when 
they have been able to refer its incidents to associations 
arising out of waking experience. 

By Freud the featmres of the dream as experienced 
and related by the dreamer are spoken of as the mani¬ 
fest content, and this is only regarded as of interest 
in that it is held to be the expression of a deeper mean¬ 
ing, an expression of thoughts which Freud calls the 
latent content. This distinction between the manifest 
and latent contents and the view that the manifest 
content is an expression of a deeper meaning, are 
the most important and essential features of Freud's 
scheme of dream-interpretation. 

A second feature is that, according to Freud, this 
deeper meaning always takes the form of the fulfilment 
of a wish, and that, the manifest content of the dream is 
the expression in more or less symbolic form of some 
3 
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desire of the dreamer. I may say here at once that 
while I accept without hesitation Freud’s distinction 
between the manifest and latent contents of the dream, 
I regard the view that every dream is a wish-fulfilment 
as an inadequate expression of the relation between 
the two kinds of content. A large part of this book 
will be devoted to a critidsm of this aspect of Freud's 
position, and an endeavour to state a different point of 
view. 

A third feature of Freud's scheme is that the manifest 
content becomes the expression of the wish through a 
process of distortion, whereby the real meaning of the 
dream is disguised from the dreamer. Freud believes 
that it is the function, or one of the functions, of the 
dream to protect the sleeper from thoughts which might 
so disturb him if they re^ed his consciousness that he 
would awake. The dream is regarded as the guardian 
of sleep. Freud believes that in the dream the dis¬ 
turbing thoughts are so distorted and disguised that 
their real nature is not recognised by the sleeping- 
consdousness. This again is a subject in which I shall 
not be able to follow Freud faithfully. Consequently 
I shall not speak of the process by which the manifest 
content is pr^oced as a distortion of the latent content, 
but shall use the word " transformation ” in its place. 
I shall speak of the manifest content of the dream as 
coming into being by a process of transformation of a 
wish or other form of latent content. 

I propose to leave rmtil the next chapter an aocoimt 
of the processes by which this transformation is effected, 
the processes which Freud has summed up under the 
general title of the "dream-work.” I shall only 
mention now one other feature of his scheme of dream- 
interpretation. According to Freud the process of 
transformation, or, as he would call it, distortion, 
is due to the necessity of overcoming resistance to 
the appearance of the latent content in consciousness, 
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even in the form of a dream. It is supposed that the 
manifest dream b an occurrence in which experience 
appears in the consciousness of sleep which has been 
banished from tlie consciousness of the waking life 
by processes of repression or suppression, and that 
the process of transformation is necessary in order to 
overcome a resistance to his appearance. Freud has 
given a metaphorical expression to this resistance 
by the use of the simile of the sodal process of censor¬ 
ship. He supposes that the experience kept out 
of the consciousness of waking life can only 6nd access 
to the consciousness of sleep if it suffers such trans¬ 
formation or distortion that its real meaning will not 
be recognised by the sleeper. The feature of resistance 
thus presented to the direct and undisguised appearance 
of the latent content Freud calls censorship. 

I must be content with this general sketch of Freud's 
scheme of dream-interpretation. I propose now to give 
a brief accoimt of the history of my own attitude 
towards the scheme; one which I believe to represent 
that of many students of the older psj'chology. 

Though I had taken much interest in the general 
views of Freud before the war, I had not attempted to 
roaster his theory of dreams. I was more interested 
in the applications of his scheme to the explanation of 
psychoneurosis and the anomalous behaviour of every¬ 
day life. When the war brought me into touch with 
dreams as prominent symptoms of nervous disorder 
and as the means of learning the real nature of the 
mental states underlying the psychoneuroses of 
war, it became necessary to study Freud’s scheme of 
dream-interpretation more closely, and I read his book 
carefully. This reading, however, left a most unsatis¬ 
factory impression on my mind. The interpretations 
seemed to me forced and arbitrary, and the general 
method of so unscientific a kind that it might be used 
to prove anything. Let me give one or two instances. 
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Freud that several of his patients’ dreams 

depended upon the desire to convict Freud hims^ 
of error when he assumed the nature of dreams to be 
wish-fulfilments, and yet he continues. ap^arMtly 
without hesitation, to rely upon the analjrsis of his 
own dreams, in which the desire to show the rightness 
of his views must have been a far stronger motive than, 
or at least as strong a motive as, could have been 
present in the case of his patients. 

Again, the idea that an event of a dream may indicate 
either one thing or its opposite, gives an arbitrary 
character to the whole process of dream-interpretation, 
which must be most unsatisfactory to anyOTe accus¬ 
tomed to scientific method. One of Freud’s rules of 
interpretation is that every clement of the dream 
may be interpreted by its-opposite as well as by itself, 
and that only the connections of the dream can enable 
the interpreter to decide in favour of one or the other. 
Such a method would reduce any other science to an 
absuixiity, and doubts must be raised whether psycho¬ 
logy can have methods of its own which would make it 
necessary to separate it from all other sciences and 
put it in a distinct category. At this time I had little 
opportunity for testing dream-interpretation practi¬ 
cally. I was serving in a hospital for private soldiers, 
where the idea had got about that dreams were used 
by the medical officers as means of testing whether 
their patients were to be sent back to France, and it 
was only rarely that one was able to obtain more than 
the merest fragments of a dream. Such dreams 
as were related by my patients were usually of a very 
simple kind and, so far as they went, furnished con¬ 
firmation of Freud's view that dreams have the ful¬ 
filment of a wish as their motive.* Thus, one soldier 

* In Ifais pazngn^h 1 Hilnlt Dr Riv«n andnrestiaintes tlie extent 
of tbe expcnence ofoream-interpretation hit ao<luJrwl nt the MnghuU 
Koepita], and trpoclally the pert mch experience pUyed In ahapeng 
Ut own views on the rftla ol coniUct.—G. K, S. 
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dreamt that he was sent back to the front, but directly 
he landed in France, peace was declared. 

In October 1916 I was transferred to a hospital for 
officers, where I soon began to obtain from my patients 
dreams of a less simple kind, but I made no great 
progress in drejun-analysis or in the clinical utilisation 
of dreams until I had a dream myself which went 
far to convince me of the truth of the main lines of 
the Freudian position. Before I record this dream I 
should like to say a few words about my method of 
dream-interpretafron, which difiers in some important 
respects from that of most other workers, especially 
those of the psycho-analytic school. In the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams by the dreamer himself, it is custom¬ 
ary tp use the methc^ adopted in the psycho-analytic 
investigation of others, and to make each image or 
incident of the dream the starting-point of a process 
of free association. It is believed by Freud and his 
followers that the thoughts coining into the mind in 
association with the image or incident of the dream 
will lead back to the dream thought which formed 
the corresponding feature of the latent content 

As I have said, 'my own method is different. In 
order to make its nature dear, I must describe a special 
feature of my mental make-op which I have utilised 
in this process. 

For many years I have been the habitual subject of an 
experience in which, as soon as I become aware that I 
am awake, I find that I am thinking, and have for 
some time been thinking, over some problem, usually 
in connection with the sdentifre work upon which I 
am at the time engaged. Many of the sdentiiic ideas 
which I value most, as well as the language in which 
they are expressed, have oomo to me in this half- 
sleepmg, half-waking state directly continuoxis with 
definite sleep. When I began to analyse my dreams I 
frequently had a similar experience in which as soon 
7 
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as I was awake I found that I was already having, 
and had for some time been having, thoughts about a 
dream, the dream itself being still dearly in my mind. 
In some ca< ie5 it was difficult to say where the dream 
ended and the unwitting analysis had begun, but a 
distinction was usually possible, owing to my lack of 
imagery when awake.* I could be confident that so 
long as the experience was accompanied by definite 
imagery, it was that of a dream or of a drcam-like 
state, while the period when imagery was absent was 
one in which I was no longer dreaming, though I may 
not yet have realised that I was awake. 

This peculiarity of my experience of the process of 
awaking introduces a special feature into the records 
and analyses of my own dreams. There can be little 
question that the ideal condition for an irreproachable 
analysis of a dream is one in which the dream is fully 
recorded before the analysis begins. In this case all 
danger is avoided that elements derived from, or 
suggested by, the analysis may be incorporated into 
the tissue of the dream. In many cases in which I 
awoke from a dream more or less suddenly I was able 
to fulfil this ideal condition, but in the frequent cases 
in which the dream passed insensibly into the half- 
waking, half-sleeping and imwitting process of analysis, 
the danger to which I have referred cannot be excluded. 
The comparison of dreams so analysed, or partially 
so analysed, with those where the act of awaking was 
sudden shows, however, that there is little or no 
diflerence between them, and I am inclined to regard 
my unwitting or partially unwitting method of analysis 
as one especially likely to lead one to the real thoughts 
and emotions forming the latent content of the dream. 

In other cases, after having fully awaked and re- 

InsHnai and ike Uticonsdom, Cambrklge. loao; 2 ]id 
Edi^n, loaa, The pan raforcooes given elsewhere in this book 
apply eqoaUy to both coitions. 
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corded the dream, I would fall into the half-waking, 
half-sleeping state, and not infrequently it was in 
this state that the thoughts came which furnished 
the explanation of the dream In more than one case 
this later period of sleepiness passed into one which 
must be regarded as sleep, for the clue to the nature 
of the dream came as a definite image. In this case 
we may regard the interpretation of a dream as having 
been furnished by a second dream, even though, as 
a matter of fact, this second dream may have consisted 
only of a single image. 

Where the solution of the dream failed to come in 
this more or less spontaneous way, I adopted the more 
usual procedure of turning my attention to diilerent 
elements of the manifest content, allowing any associa¬ 
tions so aroused to pass through my mind. I also 
searched the experience of the day or two before the 
dream which could have taken part in determining 
the nature of the manifest content, and in some cases 
found that the experience which had determined the 
manifest content was of distinct service in the process 
of reaching the deeper meaning of the dream. When 
I had reached what seemed to me to be the inter¬ 
pretation of the dream, I wrote out the analysis as 
fully as possible and, except in a few cases, the excep¬ 
tions being definitely noted in my records, the complete 
analysis of the dream had been made and recorded 
before breakfast on the morning immediately following 
the dream.* 


THE '* PRESIDENCY ” DREAM 

I can now return to my dream. I dreamt I was in a 
Cambridge College garden—not the garden of any one 
college, but it was thought of vaguely, in the manner 

* OtEer amets ol this problem are diicusaed In Cliapter IV cm 
Method* of Dream-Analysu. 
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so characteristic of the dream, as a land of composite 
of the gardens of three colleges of which Pembroke 
was perhaps the most prominent. In this dream- 
garden I met my friend Professor X, with whom I 
entered into conversation I did not remember what 
we said, but when I left him I went towards a building 
with the idea that a meeting of the Council was being 
held there, and, more vaguely, that the Council in 
question was that of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of which both Professor X and I were members. As 
I was entering the room I hesitated, because it oociured 
to me that they might be discussing some matter in 
which I was myself concerned. I entered, however, 
and found a number of people sitting roimd a table 
whom, with one exception, I did not know. The 
exception was a prominent member of the Council of 
the Institute who was reading a list of names, which 
I took to be those of the persons who were being pro¬ 
posed as members of the Council for the ensuing year. 

I failed to recognise these names as those of any persons 
I knew.* When the reader had finished, he put the 
paper from which he had been reading on the table, 
and I leaned over to look at it, in order to ascertain 
who had been nominated as President, for I knew that 
his name would appear at the head of the list of new 
members of Council There I read 


S. PooU. 


In the thoughts which followed, when from later 
experience I can be fairly certain that I was in the half- 


•Tlie iact th*t the persoas propoeed foe membenhip of the 
Coaodl were all nnknown to me has eojne intcraet. It has often been 
In my thoughts how large a proportion ol members of the Counedl 
are unsown os anttiropi^ogisti, and it is more than probable that 
my faunrs to recognise the names of the persona proposed at tha 
dn^m^ng |a oocmected with this opinfon. It is noteworthy 
that the prtnnment mombee of the Covncil '* who toad the list is a 
^reeenmtivE ol the older school of anthr^iologiBt} wboae influence 
u somebmes a matter of aniroyanoe to me in connection with the 
majugement of the affaire of the Institute. 
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waking state, I thought of the name as connected 
with Stanley Pool, the great bend of the Congo, while 
the person who came into my mind was Professor 
Lane-Poole, the Orientalist. I wondered why, if they 
were choosing an Oxford scholar, they had not rather 
chosen Professor Haverfield, whose work.seemed to 
me to lie nearer the interests of the Institute. About 
this stage I became aware of the fact that I was in 
bed and that the experience through which I had 
jiut passed was that of a dream. Interested as I was 
at the time in dream-interpretation, it was natural that 
I should begin a process of analysis, or rather continue 
the analysis which had already begun in the thoughts 
of the half-waking state which I have already related. 
The first fact which occurred to me was that it was 
about the date at which the meeting would normally 
occur at which the President and Council of the Institute 
for the ensuing year would be chosen. I was also 
aware that my name would almost certainly have been 
considered for the position of President if I had not 
been working at so great a distance from London. 
Some time earlier I had discussed the question whether 
I should accept the Presidency, if it were offered to me, 
with Professor X who had appeared in the dream. In 
this conversation I had made clear a definite conflict 
which was present in my mind in relation to the posi¬ 
tion. On ^e one side was a natural desire to hold a 
position of honour, the leading position in connection 
with anthropology in Great Britain, and one which, 
for certain family reasons,* I should especially value. 
The motives on the other side were that its duties 
would involve a great deal of time and trouble; that the 
business of presiding at meetings was highly irksome to 

• This reasao was that my mother's brother. James Hunt, bad 
been one of tbs founders aad the first President of the Anthropo- 
lo^e*] Society of London, one of the two eocictiee by the foskm of 
which the Instate was formed. 
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me. and that I had certain disqixalifications for the 
post, especially the stammering to which I am liable 
when I have to make speeches of a ceremonial kind, 
such as inevitably fall to the lot of a President. I 
had gone over th«c reasons in my conversation with 
Professor X, and had then inclined to the view that I 
would, on the whole, prefer not to hold the position, 
rather with the idea that, as a result of oxir conversation, 
it might not be offered to me, for I suspected that I 
should not have the strength of mind to refuse it if it 
were actually offered. 

It will thus be obvious that there were amply suffi¬ 
cient grounds for a conflict of a definite kind. Though 
I was not aware that the matter bad been active in my 
thoughts at the time, I knew that the Presidency for 
the ensuing year would be decided about this time, 
and the receipt of the journal Man,* which would 
have reached me a day or two earlier, might well have 
tended to arouse the conflict. 

A meeting of the CouncO of the Anthropological 
Institute being thus natural as the subject-matter of a 
dream, it remained to discover why the dream should 
have taken its especial form, and why the name " S. 
Poole ” should have appeared in place of my own name, 
if the dream were the fulfilment of a wish that I should 
be nominated as President. It soon became obvious— 

I was not aware of any difficulty in reaching the con¬ 
clusion—that the name I saw on the paper of the 
dream was a transformation of my own name, and my 
first impression was that the initial " S ’* was the final 
letter of my own surname transposed so as to become 
the initial of a baptismal name. As is every boy 
whose name is derived from a natirral object, I had been 
miscalled Streams, Waters, and other variants at school, 

* of this joarnal It to customary to print a List of tlie 

names of tbs omes-bsarers and Coonefl of the Royal AuthtopologicsLl 
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but so far as I could recollect, my name had never in 
actual life taken the form assumed in the dream, but 
I had no doubt that the dream-name was only another 
such variant.* The dream thus seemed to furnish 
confirmation of two of the most important features 
of Freud’s scheme: his theory of the dream as a wish- 
fulfilment and his view that the manifest content is a 
transformation of this latent wish of such a kind that 
is not recognised by the sleeper, but only becomes 
apparent through a process of interpretation in the 
waking state, and in the vast majority of dreams 
never becomes apparent at all. In this case the trans¬ 
formation was even of a kind to which the tenn dis¬ 
tortion might legitimately be applied. 

The use of a certain disposition of water in Nature 
in place of that to which my proper name has reference 
might also be regarded as an example of that mechanism 
of the dream-work which Freud calls displacement. 
The interest attendant upon seeing my own name in a 
certain coimection had been transferred from that 
name to one wliich had no significance for me while 
dreaming and only became significant through a process 
of examination after waking. 

My impression at the time, then, was that two 
prominent features of Freud’s scheme of dream- 
formation found striking confirmation in the example 
I have related. Before I consider the matter critically, 
however, it may be well to examine certain features 
of the manifest dream more closely with the aim of 
discovering how they were determined. It is necessary 
to explain why the name " S. Poole" should have 
taken the place of my own; why the letter "e" 
should have appeared at the end of the word " pool," 
which would be the more natural variant of my name; 
why the final letter of my own name should either have 
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disappeared or have been transferred to the beginning; 
and why Professor Lanc-Poole and Stanley Pool 
should have been so prominent in the thoughts of the 
half-waking state which immediately followed the 
dream. 

As I have already said, my first impression w-as that 
the " S ” of the dream-name was the transposed final 
letter of my own name, a transposition which would 
be assisted by my familiarity as an anthropologist 
with Stanley Pool as a geographical expression. The 
first step in the further analysis of these features of 
the manifest content occurred at breakfast on a morning 
following the dream. On relating the dream to my 
colleagues one of them told me that Dr Lane-Poole's 
Christian name was Stanley, a fact of which I was 
certainly not manifestly aware. It became evident 
that if I oould discover why Dr Lane-Poolc's name 
had taken the place of my own, I should also obtain 
the explanation of the prominence of " Stanley Pool ” 
in the thoughts following the dream. 

The next step in the analysis of the manifest content 
occurred a day or two later when glancing through the 
Scotsman I found the name of Lieutenant S. Pool 
among those who had received the Military Cross. 
As Lieutenant Pool was a member of the R.A.M.C., 
it occurred to me that I might have seen his name 
before my dream in one of the medical papers, and on 
consulting the BriiisA Medical Journal of and December, 
I found not only that the name was there in the form 
" Temp. Lieut Samuel Pool, M.B., R.A.M.C.,” but 
that it occupied a prominent position at the head of 
a column,* so that it would almost certainly have 
struck the eye of anyone reading through the list. 
I had no doubt that I had seen the paper, as it was my 
habitual practice to read it, but I had no mtting 
memory of having done so, or of having seen the name in 
• Brit. iisA. Jom^ tai Deocoibw 1916. page 773. 
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question. If, as I have no doubt, I had seen this 
name, it would have helped to determine the special 
form assumed by the dream-surrogate of my name. 
If the initial S was the transposed end-letter of my 
name, it would have helped to determine this trans¬ 
position. 

A more difficult topic was the substitution of Dr 
Lane-Poole for myself, and on this I could for some 
time obtain no light whatever. Several weeks later, 
however, a patient who was leaving the hospital 
retiuned to me a book-catalogue which I had lent 
him. The patient was a theological student and the 
catalogue was one of theological and Oriental books, 
and, on looking through it, I found that Dr Lane- 
Poole's name occurred in it in the form " S. Lane- 
Poole." I do not know when I looked through this 
catalogue, or even with certainty whether I had read 
it at all, though it b very unlikely that I omitted to 
do so before lending it. I tried to discover from the 
bookseller exactly when it was sent to me, but without 
success, and I must be content to mention the possibility 
that thb catalogue may have furnished the occasion for 
the appearance of Dr Lane-Poole in my dream-thoughts, 
and consequently for the final letter of my dream-name. 

Of the various elements of the process by which my 
name was transformed in the dream, that which will 
arouse most doubt—it certainly gave me such doubts— 
b the transposition by which the final letter of my own 
name became an initial letter of my dream-name. It 
b therefore of interest that, through the kindness of 
Mrs Eder, I am able to give a similar example of thb 
process. One of her patienb had a dream in which 
he saw the following name: 

L. PestiUs. 

Associations with this word gave both " pastilles " 
and " Bastille," both of which words contain a double 
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I in place of the single / of the dream-name. It is 
highly probable that here also we have to do with a 
^ of transposition of a letter, in this case a trans¬ 
position from its proper position in the middle of two 
words to become the initial letter of a dream-name. 

Having now explained as far as possible how the 
manifest content of the dream was determined, I can 
return to consider more closely how far the dream is in 
harmony with Freud's scheme. There is no question 
concerning one most important feature of this scheme. 
In the dream an outstanding, indeed the essential, 
element of the latent content appeared in such a guise 
that its nature was not recognised by myself so long 
as I was asleep. A wish that I should be chosen to 
be president of a society was disguised by the appear¬ 
ance of my name in a distorted form. The dream 
differed from many of the dreams of adults, or at any 
rate of educated adults, in that in other respects the 
manifest content of the dream was closely connected 
with the wish that formed its motive. Though there 
was the fantastic feature that a meeting of the Council 
of a London Society took place in an outhouse of a 
Cambridge College garden, a feature that is possibly 
connected with my objection to the journeys to London 
which the Presidency would involve, the actual setting 
of the dream was just such a meeting of the Council 
of the Society as would normally decide the choice 
of a new l^resident, and the chief actors were not dis¬ 
guised. but their identity was clearly recognised in 
the dream, being people active in the afiairs of the 
Society. Indeed, it was the unusually small amount 
of transformation or distortion in the dream as a whole 
which made it so easy to recognise the transformation 
which produced its culminating feature. It was the 
sT Hpii amount of transformation, or rather its limitation 
to the central point of the dream, which made the 
process so obvious. 
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I have so far assomed that the dream I have related 
provides a good example of the fulfilment of a wish, 
and I may now consider this matter more fully. When 
looked at from one point of view, the appearance of 
my name, though in transformed chareurter, as President 
of a Society was undoubtedly the fulfilment of a wish 
which was clearly present in my mind, at any rate 
beneath the surface, but this wish was in conflict with 
other wishes. To say that the dream I have related 
expressed the fulfilment of a wish seems too simple 
a way of expressing the situation. The dream was 
rather the expression of a conflict between a number 
of wishes, or more accurately between a niunber of 
conative trends, some of which might be called wishes, 
while others were rather of the nature of fears or 
apprehensions. I prefer, therefore, to regard the dream 
as the expression of a conflict, and as an attempt to 
solve the conflict by such means as arc available during 
sleep. 

If wc regard mental experience as being arranged in 
strata or levels comparable with those which we now 
believe to be represented in the nervous system, the 
dream may be regarded as the solution of a conflict 
by means of processes belonging to those levels of 
activity which are still active in sleep. In setting-out, 
therefore, on our study of dream-psychology in this 
book, I propose to regard Freud's formula as imduly 
simple, and suggest as an alternative the working 
hypothesis that the dream is the solution or attempted 
solution of a conflict which finds expression in ways 
characteristic of different levels of early experience.* 
It will become our business to inquire not only whether 
this h}rpothesis is capable of explaining the many 


.. stateroeot of this position, see my paper on 

F^d B Concept of the Censorship '• in Tit Ptytio-^ytU 
RwUw. ^bli^ M one nf the Appendices io tn^nci and tht 
Umxmtetota. The view now pot forward is formulated eapedallv 
or pages a^o-sjs of the latter worfc. ^ 
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varieties of the experience of sleep, but also whethw 
the adoption of modes of expression characteristic 
of diflerent periods of life bears any rektion to the 
character of the dcstfe or other state which is finding 
expression in the dream. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DREAH-WORK 

In the first chapter I dealt especially with those parts of 
Freud’s scheme of dream-interpretation according to 
which the manifest dream, the dream as we experience 
it, is the fulfilment of a latent desire in the dreamer's 
mind, expressing itself in a symbolic form through the 
intermediation of a process of transformation or, as 
Freud prefers to call it, distortion. 

I left on one side the nature of this process of trans¬ 
formation or distortion, a process which Freud has 
called " the dream-work.” I propose now to begin 
the consideration of the processes which make up this 
dream-work. 

Freud hhnself distinguishes four main processes: 
(i) condensation; (ii) displacement; (iii) plastic re¬ 
presentation, and (iv) secondary elaboration. 

The first of these, condensation, is a process with 
which it is not necessary to deal at length because, 
in my opinion, it is not a process which is especially 
characteristic of the dream, but is a feature of every 
mental process, waking or sleeping It is just as much 
a character of mental products in general as of the 
dream. If you take any of the ideas which I am now 
trying to bring before you, or any of the images which 
may be called up in your minds on hearing my words, 
you will find that there is condensed in each of them 
a vast mass of experience derived both from the conver¬ 
sation and reading of everyday life and from special 
studies. In exactly the same way it is possible to 
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show that any image or incident of a dream is the 
product of a process of condensation in which many 
different experiences have converged. Thus, to take 
an example from the dream considered in Chapter I, 
the dream-name " S. Poole ” was found to have been 
determined, partly by a fanciful resemblance to my 
own name; pertly by the fact that a similar name 
had been seen in a mescal paper a day or two earhor; 
partly perhaps by the fact that I had noticed the name 
of Dr Lane-Poole in a book-catalogue, and partly 
by my anthropological interests which would have 
given to some chance reference to Stanley Pool more 
meaning to me than it would have had to another 
person. Moreover, it is probable that a deeper analjrsis 
than that carried out by myself would have led to 
other elements of experience which had taken a part 
in detennining that S. Poole should have been nomi¬ 
nated by the dream-consciousness as a substitute for 
myself. 

The second process singled out by Freud is that he 
calls displacement (Verschiebung). 1 believe that this 
process, as described by Frexid, is one in which several 
processes are combined which should properly be 
distinguished from one another. I shall only mention 
here one to which Freud ascribes especial import¬ 
ance, according to which the image or incident which 
is roost important in the manifest dream is not a 
symbol of the most important latent dream-thought, 
Imt is an image of an indifferent kind to which the 
interest of the latent thought has been displaced. If 
again I take my “ Presidency " dream as an example, 
it cannot be regarded as an example of a displacement 
of this kind. There can be little question that the 
prominent image of the dream was the name of S. 
Poole of the dream-president, and few, I think, will 
question thatjthc prominent feature of the latent 
dream-thoughts was my repressed wish to be President. 
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There was displacement in that the interest in myself as 
President was transferred to the neutral personage 
S. Poole, of the dream, but there was no displacement 
of the kind which Freud regards as the most char¬ 
acteristic form of the process. 

The third element which Freud finds in the dream- 
work, that which he calls plastic representation, is 
one the nature of which can be made clearer if we 
distinguish in it two difierent processes, s 3 nnbolisation 
and dramatisation. By means of the first of these two 
processes the latent dream-thoughts find expression 
by means of symbols. The images of a dream are 
symbols of the elements which enter into the conflict 
by which, as was explained in the last chapter, the 
dream has been determined. The process of dramatisa¬ 
tion is closely connected with this use of symbols. 
The dreamer sees in the dream persons moving before 
him and events happening which give it a dramatic 
character by which the conflict is made concrete 
and, though in altered guise, conspicirous. 

The dream related in Chapter 1 is not a good example 
of cither of these processes. The Presidency dreeim 
had a certain dramatic character, but this was of much 
the same nature as that of the process, viz., the choice 
of a President, which the dream was illustrating, 
and the S. Poole of the dream can hardly be regarded 
as a good example of a symbol. I propose to devote 
the l^ger part of this copter to the consideration 
of a dream which illustrates far more aptly these two 
processes of symbolisation and dramatisation. 

I do not propose to speak at length about Freud’s 
fourth process of the dream-work, that which he calls 
secondary elaboration. This is a process in which 
the dream as experienced is modified and altered 
in the process of relating it or of recalling it if it has 
(lisaiq)eaTed, or seems to have disappeared, from 
memory. As will be evident, it is a process of great 
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importance whenever we are trying to estiinate the 
value of a dream as evidence, whether for some prac¬ 
tical purpose, such as medical diagnosis, or for some 
scientific purpose, siKh as that of discovering the nature 
of the men^ processes by which the character of 
dreams in general is determined, but it is not in itself 
a process of any great scientific interest, and I shall 
say little about it in this book. 

I can now turn to the dream by means of which I 
propose to illustrate these processes of the dreara-work. 
It is a dream of one of my patients, a medical man 
with the rank of captain in the R.A.M.C. who had 
served in France. This service, and e^dally certain 
experiences centring round the death of a French 
prisoner who had been mortally woimded during his 
escape from the German lines, had given him such a 
horror of medical practice that he was extremely 
reluctant to return to the practice of bis profession. 
His relatives, and especially his wife's people who 
came from Canada, unaware of the real motives of 
this reluctance, were using all their influence to induce 
him to return to medical practice. Shortly before 
the dream he had talked over the whole situation 
with me, and I had suggested that he should take up 
" Public Health," where he would rarely, if ever, 
be subjected to experiences which would recall the 
horrors of his war service. A few days later he sent 
me an account of the dream by which I propose to 
illostrate the nature of the processes of symbolisation 
and dramatisation. 

THE " SUICIDE " DREAM 

I give this dream in the form in which it was recorded 
for me by my patient, whom I will call " Captain." 

" I was seated in the front of the stalls at the Golders 
Green Empire. I was to give a speech on ‘ The Present 
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Struggle,’ I felt extremely nervous, because I was of 
two minds on the subject on which I had to speak. 
You were on the stage with me when I mounted it, 
and everybody I knew and had known seemed to be 
there. Gathering courage I commenced: ' Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I desire to address you on “ The Present 
Struggle.”' Even as I started speaking I noticed 
that the seat I had just left was occupied by a 
though I had not seen him come in. 1 felt compelled 
to address myself to this man in particular. He 
appeared to be a stranger to me, yet there was some¬ 
thing familiar about him. He looked like a Viking, 
that is, so far as his complexion, hair and eyes were 
concerned. I mean that his eyes shone fiercely blue 
and his hair seemed luminous gold. 

" I resumed ; ‘ We must continue the struggle to 
the last man . Better let us die than lose our manhood 
and independence and become the slaves of an alipn 
people.’ 

" The man in the scat seemed to become intensely 
depressed as I said these words. Yet, though he 
approved, my words seemed to arouse some dissent 
in other parts of the hall, and it was then that I noticed 
that there were two stewards, one at each exit. The 
steward on my left was a Canadian with the face of 
my father-m-law, and the man on my right was Dr X, 
wearing his post-mortem apron and gloves. I con¬ 
tinued pointing out how everything depended upon our 
putting out our mightiest fight. The man in my chair 
cheered and his eyes shone. 

“' Silence there,' threatened the Canadian, ' or I’ll 
deal with you,’ as he glanced at the man in my chair. 
Ill give you a taste of this,’ and he held up a stick 
towai^ the man. Then I noticed that a snake was 
pawling up the stick and it seemed to menace the man 
in my seat. I was filled with horror, and then I noticed 
that the man in my chair had changed. As he looked 
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at the Canadian his eyes became dark and filled with 
infinite sufiering and he seemed to be almost another 
person, for his hair had become dark and his skin was no 
longer fair. He so affected roe that I became less 
confident. ‘ I know,’ I said, ' that we have suffered 
and are all suffering dreadful agony.’ At this the man 
in my chair, still dark in eye and face, groaned aloud 
in agony. 

" ' What rest peace would bring us all,’ I continued. 
The man's eyes now showed such agony that I felt it 
would be merciful if I killed him immediately, and 
Dr X seemed to read my thoughts, for he smiled. 

' rU deal with him,’ shouted the Canadian, and putting 
his stick with the snake down, he held up a lady’s 
corset and cried: * I've a straight-waistcoat for him.’ 
Here you interposed from the platform saying, ' Order 
there. Let the man alone. Go on. Captain. The 
fellow is iU. very ill.' 

" Taking courage I went on, telling them that despite 
our intense suffering we must go on. ' There must 
be no surrender. We must not give in.’ Again the 
man in my seat became a different being. His stature 
seemed to increase. Again his eyes seemed to shine 
blue fire, his hair was of gold and he cheered aloud. 
This enraged the Canadian at the exit and he again 
lifted the stick with the snake writhing on it. ' I'll 
give him a taste of this,’ he shouted, and the man in 
my chair seemed to shrink. Again he was suffering 
dreadfully and I could not bear to see it. His eyes 
showed such agony that I felt I most kill him. Dr 
X smiled grimly and approvingly at me and shouted: 

' This way for the Angel of Peace.’ You then inter¬ 
posed, saying that the man was so ill. I said: ’ I’ll 
put him out of bis misery,' and took up a revolver 
which lay on the table. ' He won't feel it,’ I said, 

’ there will be no blood and he will stop breathing at 
once.’ ‘ Don't do it,’ you said, ' the man is but ho 
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will get well.* I could no longer stand the look in 
the man’s eyes and determined to shoot. I was just 
raising the revolver when I heard the voice of my son 
saying, ’ Don’t do it, daddy, you’ll hurt me too.’ 

" I woke, feeling ill and very depressed. It seemed 
very terrible and was the worst dream I ever had in 
my life." 

I knew the patient so well that I was able to interpret 
nearly every feature of the dream at once. From 
boyhood the patient had wished that be had been fair 
and had had blue eyes, and this wish, combined with 
the fact that the man occupied his seat in the audience 
left no doubt whatever in my mind that the man in 
the patient’s chair was the dream-substitute of the 
patient himself. We can with confidence interpret 
the dream-experiences of the man in the audience 
as those of the patient. I recognised at once that the 
Canadian who had the face of his father-in-law repre¬ 
sented his wife's people, and that the stick with the 
snake first creeping up it and then writhing round 
it was a sj'mbol of Medicine, with which his wife's 
people were, in fact, threatening him. Dr X, the 
guardian of one of the exits of the hall, was a friend 
of the dreamer who had recently committed suicide, 
whence his approval of the resolve of the patient to 
shoot the man in the audience. As this man was the 
dream-surrogate of the patient, the shooting, if it 
had taken place, would have been a dream-homicide 
s)rmbolising an act of suicide, the suiddal nature of 
the act being disguised by the transformation of the 
dream in which the patient was represented by the man 
in the audience. 

The voice of the sleeper's child in the dream repre¬ 
sented the element in the conflict arising out of the 
social sentiment whereby a suicide inflicts a stigma 
upon those he leaves behind him. 
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The attitude towards the corset waved before the 
man in the audience undoubtedly represents the 
relation of the dreamer towards his wife, but the 
record of the dream leaves the exact nature of this 
relation doubtful. The eyes of tlie man again became 
blue and his skin fair after the incident of the corset, 
but it is doubtful whether this change was directly 
due to the waving of the corset, or to the nature of 
the speech which the dreamer was making. The 
comparison of the corset with a straight-waistcoat 
points to one aspect at least of the dreamer s attiUute 
towards his wife being one of antagoni^. It is 
probable that the doubtful character of the interpreta¬ 
tion only reflects the ambivalent attitude of the patient 
towards his wife, his love for her being blended with 
antagonism due, at any rate in part, to her bcii^ one 
of the forces ^ving him back to the practice of 
Medicine. 

The speech of the dreamer was a direct indication 
of a conflict which I knew to be acUvely present 
between manifest opimons that the war must be 
fought to a finish and deeper feelings that a struggle 
involving such horrors as those which he had experi¬ 
enced should continue. At the same time, there can 
be little doubt that it was also a syinbolic expression 
of the conflict between desire to continue the work of 
hU profession and horror at the thoughts which the 
practice of his profession, even in the modified form I 
had recommended, would inevitably arouse. 

Among incidents of the dream which were readily 
explained by my knowledge of the patient I may 
mention the stress laid on the expression of agony 
in the eyes of the man in the audience, which was 
derived from a special feature of the experience with 
the dying French prisoner to whom I have already 
referred. The choice of a revolver for the suicide and 
the mention of the absence of blood and the fact that 
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breathing would stop at once were also referable to 
fhia experience. The mention of the rest brought by 
peace and Dr X's use of the words ** Angel of Peace 
as an expression for " death,’* show clearly that the 
speech about the war symbolised his own struggle, 
with the desire for death as its end. 

The two means of exit from the hall may be taken to 
represent the two alternative solutions of his conflict, 
which at the moment seemed possible; one, the 
return to Medicine, symbolised by his father-in-law 
with his stick and snake; the other, suicide, symbolised 
or represented by a person who had recently committed 
this act. 

The impression received by the dreamer as he was 
begiiming his speech that everyone he knew or had 
ever known was there, may be taken as an expression 
of the thought that the act then prominent in the 
dreamer's thoughts was one which, through the pub¬ 
licity attendant upon suicide, would become as 
prominent in the minds of all those he knew or had 
ever known as at the moment his place on the plat¬ 
form of the dream made him prominent to all ^ose 
present. 

This is not the place to consider the practical or the 
prospective value of this dream, but I may say in 
passing that I have never known a dream which had 
more important practical consequences. I was con¬ 
vinced at once that the mere thought of returning to 
Medicine, even in the modified form I had suggested, 
was so painful to the patient that he was contemplating 
suidde. When he visited me at my request I was 
doubtful at first whether simply to act on this condu- 
sion without revealing my groimds for advising that 
he should renounce all thoughts of return to Mc^due, 
or whether I should go into the situation with him 
fully. A short conversation soon made it clear that 
he had been entertaining definite thoughts of suidde, 
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thoughts which had been strengthened, if not suggested, 
by the recent suicide of his friend. Dr X, whose rdle in 
the dream it was to encourage its transformed suicide. 
I went into the whole situation carefully with the 
patient, and it was decided that he should give up all 
thoughts of Medicine and enter upon some other 
career. 

Having now interpreted the dream, at any rate in its 
main outlines, let us consider how far it supports 
Freud’s scheme of the production and function of the 
dream. In the first place, the interpretation has shown 
that the dream was the transformed expression of a 
wish to commit suicide in order to escape from a 
conflict which was becoming intolerable. On the one 
side was the patient's intense desire to give up the 
practice of Medicine, not merely on account of anticipa¬ 
tion of the horrors which medical practice, and especi¬ 
ally the sight of blood, would inevitably recall, but 
also on account of the fears for his reason with which, 
in common with nearly every sufferer from the severer 
forms of anxiety-neurosis, the patient was troubled. 
On the other side of the conflict was not only the desire 
to please his wife’s relatives as well as his own, but also 
the natural objection to give up a profession for the 
practice of which he had given many years of prepara¬ 
tion, while combined with this was the knowledge 
that he had no other clear prospect of maintaining 
his wife and family. His love for his child was acting 
more explicitly perhaps than any other feature of the 
situation as a motive for continuing the practice of his 
profession. 

While the dream was thus cleariy the expression of a 
violent conflict between wishes of different kinds, it 
was at the same time so transformed in the dream that 
the patient, even after he had written out the dream 
and was talking about it to me, had no idea of its 
inner meaning. He wholly failed to recognise that 
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the man in the audience was the dream-representative 
of himself. He was even unaware that the stick 
with the snake writhing round it was a symbol of Medi¬ 
cine though, even while he was talking to me about the 
dream, he was wearing on his tunic the badge of the 
R.A.M.C. Not only during the dream, but even after 
much consideration in the waking state, the deeper 
meaning of the dream was wholly hidden from him. 
The transformation, transparent as it seems to be, 
was sufficient to disguise the nature of the conflict of 
which his sleep had been the scene. 

If we now turn to the processes which make up the 
dream-work, it would be difficult to find better examples 
of the processes of dramatisation and symbolisation. 
In the representation of Medicine by a snake writhing 
round a stick; of his wife by a corset; of the act of 
suicide by a recent example of this act, we have char¬ 
acteristic examples of symbob, while a dramatic 
character of the whole dream is present in an intense 
degree. 

Of condensation the dream is full of examples, only a 
few of which I have been able to give, but evm in the 
main outlines of the analj'sis we have in the speech 
of the dreamer not merdy an expressdon of views 
about the war which the dreamer actually held, but 
the speech at the same time expressed another conflict 
of a wholly different kind which was also finding expres¬ 
sion in the dream as a whole. Another example of 
condensation is the combination of the ancient de^ to 
have blue eyes and of certain experiences with a French 
prisoner during the war, both of which contributed 
to make the eyes of his substitute so prominent in the 
dream. Again, the horror of this substitute, when 
threatened with the symbol of Medicine, was the ex¬ 
pression of a large number of experiences by which 
this horror was produced and supported. 

It is when we turn to displacement that the dream 
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faila to support the Freudian position. There is no 
question that the prominent element of the dream- 
thoughts was the danger of suicide. Though this 
act was disguised by the use of a dream-surrogate in 
place of the dreamer himself, suicide, disguised as 
homicide, was the outstanding feature of the manifest 
content of the dream. There was displacement in 
the sense that the dreamer did not direct the revolver 
towards himself but aimed it at his dream-repre¬ 
sentative and there was displacement in that the horror 
of Medicine and the love of his wife showed themselves 
not in himself but in the eyes, hair and face of his 
dream-surrogate. If. however, we understand dis¬ 
placement in the Freudian sense as a process in which 
the outstanding feature of the manifest content does 
not correspond with the outstanding feature of the 
latent content, the dream cannot be regarded as an 
example of the process. In this dream disguise was 
effected by means of symbolisation rather than by 
displacement. 

If now we consider how far the dream is an example 
of wish-fulfilment, wc find a situation very similar to 
that presented by my own dream. The patient un¬ 
doubtedly wished to kill himself as a means of escaping 
from an intolerable situation. In waking life the 
patient knew that he was in danger of suicide from 
which, at any rate at times, he wished to be saved, 
and in the dream this wish was realised in a dramatic 
manner by the intervention of his child at the moment 
when the symbolic suicide was about to take place. 
But the dream expressed far more than this and, 
as in the case of my own dream, the view that this 
dream was a wish-fulfilment is far too simple. Again, 
I think there is good reason to suppose that the really 
important desire in the dreamer's mind was for suicide, 
for *' the peace of death ” emphasised in one passage 
of the dream, and that from this point of view the 
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dream was not a faUilment but the negation of a wish. 
As in the case of my own dream, it is at least equally 
possible to regard the dream as a whole as an attempted 
solution of a conflict of a very complicated kind Which 
was going on in the mind of the dreamer, a conflict of 
which I have already enumerated the lea^ng elements 
on either side. 

Accepting, at any rate provisionally, the view that 
the dream was an attempted solution of a conflict, 
let us inquire how far it was one in which the elements 
found expression in forms characteristic of different 
periods of life. In the first place, the form in which 
the patient himself found expression in the dream 
revealed a characteristic phantasy of childhood. 
From childhood the patient had wished that he had 
blue eyes and fair hair and skin, and his appearance in 
the dream as a Viking was a thorough realisation of 
this infantile desire. The form taken by the symboli- 
sation of Medicine was the result of a relatively late 
expenence, but the symbolisation itself was a process 
of a characteristically youthful kind, though one which 
is frequently persistent in adult life, and especially 
in collective manifestations, such as heraldry and the 
wearing of uniforms and badges. 

The act of being saved from suicide found expression 
in the dream through the intervention of his rhiiH a 
process characteristic of the kind of melodrama which 
appeals to the youth, but which was of far too crude 
a kind to appeal to my patient in his waking state. 
The conflict between the deeper desire for the peace 
of death and the duty to live, especially for the sake of 
his son, was expressed in the dream by a dramatic 
sbniggle between the symbohe expressions of various 
factors which entered into the conflict, ending in a 
dramatic dAiouement in which, at the moment of 
directing the revolver at his dream-substitute, he was 
saved by the voice of his child. The whole dream is a 
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striking example of a process according to which the 
dream is a solution or attempted solution of a conflict 
by means of s37mhohc images and metaphors char¬ 
acteristic of diflerent periods of life. In this case 
most of the symbols were of a youthful kind, but it 
is of great significance that there was one image which 
was largely devoid of this symbolic character, and 
was of a kind which would make a direct appeal to the 
adult mind. I refer to the adoption in the dream of Dr 
X as a representative of suicide. It is doubtful whether 
one would be justified in speaking of the image of Dr X 
as it appeared in the dream as a symbol. Dr X had 
committed suicide quite recently, and there is no ques¬ 
tion that when the patient was thinking of suicide in 
the waking state at this time, the example of Dr X 
was clearly in his mind. The appearance of Dr X 
in the manifest dream must be regarded as an example 
of suicide of a kind which would appeal to the adult, 
rather than as a symbol of suicide such as might be 
regarded as characteristic of childhood or youth. 
Though the substitution of a surrogate for himself 
disguised from the dreamer the fact that he was about 
to commit a symbolic suicide, the presence of Dr X 
on the stage and his obvious approval of the proposed 
act came nearer to the realisation of the deeper meaning 
of the dream than any other part of its content. I 
propose now to give a second dream of this patient, 
which may have occurred a week or two later, because 
it illustrates points already considered and others 
which I shall have to discuss later, 

TBAKSFERENCE DREAM 

The dream was as follows: 

“ I was on a journey which seemed as if it would never 
end. I had come from a very hilly country and far 
back I could see many small rivers among the hills 
joining to form the large river by the side of which 
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I felt I must continue my terrible journey. I felt 
terribly exhausted and the river was friendly and 
sang to me to swim on iny journey and take courage. 

•• I did 90 and felt happy and could take powerful 
strokes with ease and became so full of conhdence 
that 1 landed and determined to walk, again keeping 
close by the bank of the river which I felt would help 
me on. Yet somehow I felt I ought to fight ahead on my 
own. The ground, however, was full of menace, alive 
with snakes, and harsh and forbidding like the desert. 

“ I stumbled and fell again and again, encouraged not 
a little by the voice of the river imtil I was confronted 
by a hideous blood-red snake reared up to strike with 
its tail curled round a log of dead wood. The French¬ 
man held it in tether round the neck by a rope which 
was blood. 

" Then I heard my boy's voice from afar: ' Swim in 
the river, daddy, or he will get you,' and I knew 1 was 
so safe in the river, and yet that I would only have to 
leave it again to struggle on. So I determined, since 
I could not go on ailone and could not pass the French¬ 
man with his awful companion to turn away into the 
terrible plain which was strewn with whitened bones." 

This dream was of so horrible a character that the 
patient awoke vomiting. 

The character of this dream leaves little doubt that 
the snake sUll served to symbolise Medicine and its 
horrors, but this meaning was more disguised than in 
the earlier dream by the colour of the snake and by 
the fact tlrat only its tail was now connected, with 
the log of dead wood taking the place of the stick 
which more nearly resembled the caduceus of the earlier 
symbol. Without the presence of the symbol of the 
earlier dream it would have been difiicult and hazardous 
to recognise in this image of a dream the symbol of 
Medicine. 
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At the same time the association of the snake of the 
second dream with the dying Frenchman who had come 
to stand in the mind of the patient for so much of his 
horror of Medicine only serves to confirm the conclu¬ 
sion that the snake was a S3rmbol of Medicine, while 
*' the rope of blood " brings out again the horror of blood 
which was connected in so many ways with the patient's 
dread of following his profession. We have here an 
elaboration of symbolism which leaves no doubt as to 
the meaning of the dream, though this elaboration was 
of a kind to disguise this meaiting more fully from the 
sleeper. 

If Medicine had been 33nnbolised in the same way as 
in the earlier dream, the meaning of the symbol would 
have been recognised by the dreamer. Whatever 
may have been the basis of the elaboration of the 
symbolism, there can be little question that it served 
the function of disguising from the sleeper the meaning 
of his dream. 

The confrontation of the dreamer with a modified 
form of the symbolisation of Medicine by snake and 
stick, however, was only an incident of the dream and 
not its main motive. This ntotive may now be con¬ 
sidered. As soon as I beard the dream. 1 had no doubt 
that its meaning was one in which I was intimately 
concerned, and that it furnished another example of 
the capacity of my name for symbolisation or trans¬ 
formation. I was puzzled by the union of many small 
rivers to make up the large river by the side of which 
the dreamer was journeying, but it seems possible 
that this was the way in which the dream-cemsciousness 
symbolisod the plural form of my name. 

It is clear that the river symbolised a person or 
object upon whom or which the dreamer was rel3dng 
for help and comfort, and there is no doubt that I 
stood in that relation to him. Moreover, the way in 
which the patient's son intervened points to my b^g 
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definitely regarded by the dreamer as a protection 
against his being drawn back to Medicine, about which 
again there was no doubt. If we accept this inter¬ 
pretation, we have to discover why the outcome of the 
dream should have been that the dreamer turned 
away from the help which I was then offering to him. 

It is necessary for this purpose that I should explain 
more fully the nature of my relation to the dreamer 
at this time. He had been my patient in Scotland, 
a fact which may possibly account for the hilly country 
with which the dream begins, and was now living in 
London where I was also working. At this time he 
could hardly be regarded as my patient. I was in 
touch with him as with many other of my old patients, 
and when I gave him the advice about taking up 
Public Health, it was while he was paying me a visit 
that I regarded merely as an occasion on which an old 
patient had come to talk to me about his plans for the 
future. As soon as I knew about the first dream, 
however, it became evident that the situation was far 
more serious than I had supposed, and I asked the 
patient to come to see me regularly, but he did not do 
so, and I accepted his own excuse that he knew I was 
busy and did not like to trouble mo. 

The second dream, however, revealed that the 
qu^tion of coi^ to see me was the subject of a 
serious conflict in the patient’s mind, a conflict, appar¬ 
ently of a deep kind, between one desire to come to 
me for help and another desire to stand on his own 
feet and rely on his own strength. I need hardly 
say that it was a regular part of my treatment to guard 
against the process known to the psycho-analysts as 
transference. Though in this case there had been 
nothing which could properly be called psycho-analysis 
I had obtained a very extensive knowledge of such 
1^8 of the patient’s early experience as were acces¬ 
sible to consciousness without special procedures. 
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There had at first been rather violent resistance to 
this process, followed later by a state in which I had 
recognised the danger of transference, and it had 
formed an essential part of my treatment to inculcate 
independence, " fighting ahead on his own,” to use 
the language of the dream. The piactical importance 
of the dream was that it revealed a tendency to such 
transference so strong as to form the subject of a 
serious conflict, and that this conflict had acted as 
the basis of a dream as painful as that I have narrated. 

Let us accept this interpretation, at any rate provi¬ 
sionally, and consider how it bears out the scheme of 
Freud. In the first place it is evident that while 
the dream readily falls into line as the attempted 
solution of a conflict, it is far from as readily capable of 
explanation by the simple formula of wisli-fulJQiment. 
If it was the fulfilment of a wish, this wish must have 
been that of getting away from my influence. 1 
have no hesitation in accepting the position that this 
wish was present in the patient's mind and present 
to a degree so powerful as to lead to the occurrence 
of a dream of this painful kind. At the same time 
there was, I tliink, no question as to the existence 
of another wish, also of a powerful kind, to avoid or 
lessen his immediate discomforts by coming to me 
for help. We seem to have here a case where I believe 
it is far more convenient to regard the dream as a 
solution or attempted solution of a conflict between 
two powerful desires rather than the fulfilment of a 
wish, and I hope to show later that the adoption of the 
latter point of view has obscured an aspect of the dream 
which greatly helps us to understand its nature. 

Passing to the thesis that the solution of the conflict 
reached or attempted by the dream is one expressed 
in regressive fonn, this dream seems to me to afford 
an even better example of it than either of the other 
dreams I have related. 
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My rtJc in the situation with which the dreamer was 
presented was that of one who was protecting him 
from the fate of being drawn back to the practice of 
his profession ; and at the point which may be regarded 
as the crisis of the dream, he was confronted on the 
one hand by the sjunbol of Medicine, so modified as to 
bring into prominence the dread of blood, which had 
so much to do with his horror of Medicine, and on 
the other hand by the chance of escape by following 
my advice and putting all thoughts of Medicine wholly 
on one side. I am inclined to believe that a large 
element in the dream was that he was so under the 
infiucnce of his family surrotmdings that it was almost 
impossible for him to follow my advice. At any rate 
the later history of the case points definitely in this 
direction. 

COMPARISON OF THE THREE DREAMS 

Having now described and interpreted three dreams, 
one of my own and two of another person, let us com¬ 
pare them with one another and see in what points 
my dream resembles or diners from the others. In 
all three there was such transformation of the latent 
meaning of the dream that its meaning was not re¬ 
cognised by the sleeper, but the dreams differed greatly 
in the amount of this transformation. 

In my patient's first dream the disguise affected by 
the transformation of the dream was almost complete. 
The patient wholly failed to realise that the dream 
was an expression, hardly veiled at all, of the conflict 
which was rendering his life terrible. If it had not 
been for the presence of Dr X in the dream, I am 
doubtful whether the patient would have recognised 
that it bore any relation to suicide. In the patient's 
second dream the disguise was even more complete. 
In my own dream, on the other hand, I had no doubt 
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in the dream that its subject was the choice of a Presi¬ 
dent of a Society, and my act of looking to see who 
had been nominated as President was clearly indicative 
of my direct interest in the choice, though, owing to 
the absence of any clear limit between dream and 
interpretation, I am unable to say definitely whether 
a desire to see my own name or that of another was the 
explicit motive. 

One important difference between my dream and 
the other two is thus the amount of transformation and 
disguise. In the dreams of my patient there was 
also far more symboKsation, it being through the ex¬ 
tensive utilisation of this process that the disguise 
was effected. In all three dreams there was no dis¬ 
placement, if by displacement is meant a process in 
which the cent^ point of the manifest content docs 
not correspond with that of the latent dream-thought. 

I have so far said nothing of one feature in which 
the examples I have described differ greatly from 
one another. In my own dream there was no affective 
accompaniment of any moment. The two dreams of 
my patient, on the other hand, were not only accom¬ 
panied by powerful affect while they were in progress, 
but when he awoke from the first the dreamer felt ill 
and depressed and described the dream as the worst 
be had ever had in his life, a strong statement for one 
who had been troubled throughout bis illness by night¬ 
mares of a fearful kind; while he awoke from the 
second dream in so disturbed a state that he vomited. 

I propose in a later chapter to consider the problem of 
afiect in the dream fuUy, and I must be content here 
to call attention to the great contrast in this respect 
between the dreams jmt recorded, which will provide 
the material for the discussian of this question. 

The solution of the problem which I shall submit is 
that the affective character of a dream depends on 
whether the conflict which is finding expression in 
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the dream receives a satisfactory solution. I suggest 
that when a dream provides a satisfactory solution 
of a conflict, the nature of which is disguised from the 
dreamer by a process of transformation, there is no 
affect, or one of slight kind, but that when the dream 
wholly fails to solve the situation, or still more when 
the solution it provides is contrary to the deepest 
desire of the dreamer, there is affect, and affect of a 
painful kind. I have suggested that the strongest 
motive in the conflict which produced my patient’s 
dream was the desire for death, or rather for the 
peace which death would bring, a desire fitly S 3 rm- 
bolised by the reference to the Angel of Peace, em¬ 
phasised by Dr X, the dream-representative of suicide. 
I have suggested that the highly painful character of 
the dream was due to the fact that this deep desire of 
the dreamer was frustrated by the social considerations 
which found concrete expression in the dream in the 
voice of his son. It is this point of view which has 
especially led me to be dissatisfied with Freud’s formula 
of the dream as a wish-fulfilment. From my point of 
view this suicide-dream was not the fulfilment of a 
wish, but the direct negation of the wish which was at 
the time most prominent in the mind of the dreamer. 
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THE “ CUP AND SAUCER ’’ DREAM 

The firet two chapters have been based on the record 
of dreams which were not altogether of the kind which 
have most excited the wonder and curiosity of students 
of dream-psychology. None of them can perhaps be 
regarded as characteristic examples of the grotesque 
or fantastic character which is so frequent in the 
consciousness of sleep. Beyond the feature that the 
meeting of the Council of a I-ondon Scientific Society 
should take place in an outhouse of a Cambridge 
College garden, there was nothing very fantastic about 
my own dream, which was mainly of an intellectual 
kind and devoid of any definitely aflective accom¬ 
paniment. The chief feature of the first dream of 
my patient, on the other hand, was its tragical rather 
tlian grotesque character. Though it evidently had 
a comic cliaractcr to those who did not recognise its 
deeper meaning, it was far more coherent than dreams 
often are. 

I propose now to consider another dream of my own 
in whidi the fantastic and grotesque character was 
definite, and to inquire whether it is possible also to 
lead a dream of this kind back to factors which make 
it intelligible and even rational. 

Before I record and interpret this dream I should 
like to say a word about a difificulty to which I have 
not so far referred. 

One of the greatest hindrances to the psychological 
study of dreams, or rather perhaps to the general 
discussion of its problems, is the fact that the dream is 
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continually revealing thoughts and sentiments of the 
dreamer which cannot easily be made public or in 
which there is the risk that the object of these thoughts 
may be recognised. One of the infantile characters 
of the dream-consciousness is that it blurts out like 
a child just what it really thinks and feels about persons 
and things. Thus, in the dream of my own already 
recorded I was obliged to omit certain features for 
this reason, and the same is true of the dream which I 
am about to analyse. 

With the dreams of others similar precautions may 
be even more necessary. Thus, it wfll be evident to 
all that it u'ould be most unfortunate if the dreams 
utilised in the last chapter should be traced back to 
their source, and I have made certain alterations in the 
details of the dream and its interpretation which will 
prevent the recognition of the identity of the dreamer, 
but at the same time I was obliged to omit several 
detaib which would have made the interpretation 
even more convincing. Freud himself has suffered 
greatly from this limitation. As a well-known physi¬ 
cian it is widely known who have been his patients, 
and this has prevented him from using much material 
which would doubtless have been better suited to 
illustrate his subject than the dreams which he has 
actually chosen. (In many cases of my own the inter¬ 
pretation would be far more convincing if It were 
possible to give all the facts, and if it were not necessary 
in many cases to omit features which would allow the 
identification of the subject of the dream by others.) 

THB " CUP AKD SAUCER ” DREAM 

In the dream now to be considered I was playing 
billiards with Dr (now Sir) Maurice Craig, the well- 
known specialist in mental disease. I had to make a 
stroke in which the place of the red ball was taken by 
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a cup and saucer in a position relative to the white ball 
which would make an easy cannon, the white ball and 
the saucer being only a few inches from one another. 
I played with this intention but with a result, which 
I am sure neither Mr Inman nor Mr Smith could attain, 
that both the white ball and my own were brought 
into contact with the saucer and remained there. In 
the following stroke, which I played in spite of the 
fact that the balls, real or symbolic, were touching 
one another, I only succeeded in separating the cup 
and saucer from the two balls. Dr Craig then made a 
remark which I did not catch exactly, but I took it to 
be: " You should have made a two and a three of it," 
and as I was asking what exactly he had said, I awoke. 

On thinking about the dream the first things that 
came into my mind were certain incidents of the pre¬ 
vious day which had evidently determined features 
of the manifest content. I had dined out in the 
evening and my hostess had drawn my attention 
particularly to her coffee cups, which were of a peculiar 
pattern, decorated with representations of a dragon-fly. 
The cups had come from Sweden and the mention of 
the Swedish word for *' dragon-fly " had formed the 
starting-point of a conversation on philological and 
ethnological topics that had greatly interested me and 
had given me new ideas concerning certain problems 
of the ethnology of northern Europe. A cup and 
saucer had thus formed the starting-point of a train of 
thought which had touched one of my chief interests. 
The feature which had thus determined one element 
of the manifest content, though apparently trivial, 
had in reality been closely assodat^ with my chief 
interest in life. 

The appearance of Dr Craig was equally natural. 
On the previous day I had sent him a reprint of an 
article, and during the evening we had spent some time 
watching a wonderful scene, in which Craig House stood 
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out prominently against a background of a superb 
sunset. Craig House is an institution for patients with 
mental disorder, and would thiis have strengthened 
the tendency already present to bring to mind a friend 
bearing the same name. Moreover, I was working at 
Craiglockhart Hospital. 

The occurrence of a game of billiards as the setting 
of the dream was less obvious, but Dr Craig and I had 
been residents together at Bethlcm Hospital many 
years ago, where we had frequently play^ billiards, 
and as he was by far the better player, I had learned 
much from him. His remark in the dream was alto¬ 
gether in keeping with his rAlc as my mentor in the 
game. 

The chief features of the manifest dream were thus 
capable of direct explanation through incidents of the 
day, and especially of the evening, immediately pre- 
ce^g the dream. According to the old point of view 
which regarded the fantastic and grotesque character 
of a dream as natural and as in no need of explanation, 
but limited this process to the manifest images of 
which the dream is composed, the dream would already 
have been analysed in a thoroughly satisfactory manner 
and nothing more would be needed. As I was not 
content with such a superficial explanation, I tried to 
put myself into an attitude which would allow further 
associations with the dream to appear, and I soon 
became aware of a definite visual image of one of my 
patients, whom I will call James, which rapidly dis¬ 
appeared, to be replaced by his name, which remained 
fir^y fixed in my mind. At this time there were two 
patients of this name under my care. The appearance 
of one of them as the subject of a visual image showed 
that I must have been at least in a half-sleeping state, 
for I never experience so definite a visual image when 
fully awake. 

The occurrence of the image and name of a patient, 
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either in a transient second dream, or at least in a 
hypnogogic state, at once brought to my mind the 
i&ct that 80 many of my dreams at that time had been 
traced to anxieties connected with my medical work, 
and at once two definite causes of anxiety occurred to 
me, one of which had presented itself when going rormd 
the hospital immediately before going to bed. The 
first of these two anxieties which came to my mind 
concerned the patient 1 call James, of whom I had had 
the visual image. He was to ha\'c a Medical Board on 
the following day and I had decided to recommend 
his return to duty. I had made a similar decision 
on an earlier occasion and had had to change it, owing 
to the appearance of new s}rmptoms, and now that I 
had again decided to recommend discharge to duty, I 
was very doubtful whether I was taking the right 
coarse. On thinking over the situation, however, I 
could see no way whatever in which any conflict 
concerning this patient could have found expression 
throrigh the symbolism of the dream. The only 
feature of the dieam which was in any way appropriate 
was the intervention of Dr Craig, for the case was 
one in which I should have been glad of his counsel. 
Hts action as mentor at billiards was an appropriate 
symbol of the rdle he might have occupied as a con¬ 
sultant in a medical difficulty. I was wholly unable, 
however, to see bow either the special features of the 
dream-game or his remark at the end bore in any way 
on this case. This led me to continue my search 
and I turned my attention to the other patient of the 
same name. 

It is necessary here to give a preliminary account of 
a feature of my work at that time. The bedrooms of 
the hospital were small and most of them accommo¬ 
dated two or three patients. I was in the habit of 
giving much thought to the suitability to one another 
of patients who occupied the same room. I tried to 
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arrange not only that they were men who would get on 
wdl together, but also that there was agreement in 
such points as their times of getting to sleep, their 
need for a light at night, and similar features of their 
cases. It not infrequently happened that patients 
put together on arrival, when little was known about 
them, tiumed out to be incongruous, and were separated, 
but such rearrangement could, as a rule, only take 
place on the days when Medical Boards were hdd, 
when vacancies made redistribution possible. As I 
have already mentioned, the following day was a 
Board-day, and we expected an unusually large number 
of discharges, so that there was scope for any desirable 
rearrangement. I had already made certain tentative 
plans, and on my night-round I had spoken to the 
Sister concerning one such rearrangement, which in¬ 
volved the second patient, named James, while the bed 
to be vacated by the hrst James also entered into the 
redistribution. 

With this introduction I can return to the inter¬ 
pretation of the dream. When I turned my attention 
to the second patient named James, the whole problem 
concerned with my plan of redistribution came clearly 
to my mind and 1 saw that there was at least a prima 
facie case for the explanation of the game as a symbolic 
expression of my difficulty and its proposed solution. 
The second James was one of the occupants of a three- 
bedded room in which one of the three was disturbing 
another seriously by the noises he made in his sleep. 
My tentative solution had been to move into another 
room the patient who was being especially disturbed, 
thus separating him, not only from the patient who was 
disturbing him, but also from the third occupant 
of the room wnth whom he was in every way congeniaL 
At first I considered how far the strokes of the dream- 
game could have symbolised my proposed distribution. 
It was not difficult to see that the game dealt with 
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three objects, the two billiard balls and the enp and 
saucer, and that the cup and saucer might represent 
the patient who «'as disturbing the other two occupants 
of his room, represented by the two balls. Moreover, 
in a rough kind of way the result of my strokes might 
symbolise the aim of my proposed redistribution: 
for the result of the second stroke had been to separate 
the cup and saucer from the two billiard balls, though 
only after the first stroke had brought them together. 
At this step the remark made by Dr Craig at the 
end," You should have made a two and a three of it,” 
came into my mind. It was only when I turned my 
attention to this incident of the dream that a wholly 
new solution of the problem flashed into my mind. 
An event had happened on the previous day which 
had left a two-bed^d room free and I now saw that 
tliis would enable me to move both the companions 
of the noisy patient instead of only one and put them 
together into this newly available room. At the same 
time I saw a means of placing the disturbing patient 
in such a way that it would leave me with the three- 
bedded room free for the use of new patients. 

Dr Craig's advice in the dream-game, viz.: " You 
should have made a two and a three of it,” seems to 
have given me the clue to the new arrangement. His 
remark is a fairly exact expression of this arrangement, 
for the essence of the new plan was that it enabled me to 
utilise a two-bedded room and leave a three-bedded 
room free for immediate needs, in place of the older 
plan for which the dream-expression had no meaning. 

Though, as I have already indicated, the details of the 
dream-game represent more or less roughly the aims 
and results of the redistribution, the matter is not 
quite straightforward. The second stroke is com¬ 
paratively simple for, if the cup and saucer symbolised 
the disturbing patient, it had as its result the separation 
of this man from the two patients whom he was dis- 
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turbing. This separation only took place, however, 
after the first stroke of the game had brought them 
together, and for this incident of the dream I can find no 
very satisfactory explanation. I was more or less 
responsible for these incongruous patients being to¬ 
gether, and it is possible that my responsibility in this 
matter w’os expressed by means of the first stroke. 

We are still left with the need to explain the most 
striking feahire of the dream, viz., the symboUsation of 
a patient by means of a cup and saucer as a prominent 
element of a game of billiards. If tlie interpretation 
which I have given is correct, it must have been the 
disturbing patient who was thus symbolised, for the 
whole object of the rearrangement was to separate 
him from one of the other patients. We have to 
discover why this patient should have been repre¬ 
sented in this grotesque fashion. Though the diief 
reason for separating the patient from one of his com¬ 
panions was that he slept badly, only got to sleep late 
at night, and then was so noisy and restless that he 
disturbed the sleep of his companions, and especially 
the second James, he was also thoroughly incompatible 
with the other occupants of his room in interests. 
The disturbing patient was a man who seemed to be 
devoid of any of the qualifications usually regarded a.s 
those of an officer in the army. So far as one could 
see, he possessed neither the intellectual or social 
qualities nor the force of character which would fit 
him for the position. He seemed, indeed, as much 
out of place as an officer in the army as a cup and 
saucer is imfittcd to serve as the object of a stroke at 
billiards. 

At the same time the social disqualification of 
this patient for his position helps to explain another 
difficulty. Thoxigh I had a certain amount of anxiety 
about this rearrangement, it was an anxiety of a wholly 
altruistic kind. I mistrust any interpretation of a 
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dreain which does not lead one back to a factor which 
definitely touches the self-interest of the dreamer and 
makes the conflict upon which the dream depends 
one which atfects him^. H the problem with which 
we are doaliEig had been one which merely concerned 
the health and comfort of patients^ I am doubtful 
whether it would have forni^ the basis of a droam. 
Is it possiblo, then, that there were factors in this 
case which would have led to the presence of an eg^oislie 
aspect ? It was not ditficolt to find such an aspect, one 
directly referable to the personality and social position 
of the dUturbiiig patient. As soon as I Inmed my 
attention to this aspect of the case, I was aware that 
I had been the subiect of a dcfLidta conflict, owin^ 
to the doubt W'hether I Wcis nut being influenoed iu my 
dedsion to sfipinatfi two patients by other tiian purely 
medical considerations. I believ^ that the health 
of one of the patients was hdng pnejiidiced by associa¬ 
tion with so bad a slBeper, but at tlia same time I could 
not hdp fEarin^ that I also be influenced by the 
social incompatibility of the two naen, imd was laying 
myself open, at any rate in my own mind, to the 
suspidon of favouritism, 1 believe that this motive, 
one dirieody oormected with those qualities of the 
disfcllrbirvi patient which makes his rapraaentation 
as a cup and saucer appropriate, intr^uoEd just 
that egoistic element which was necessary to make tha 
intoipTEtation complete. 

It is alsio of importanoG that my former plan was O'HC 
which woLild have made it posEible for the disturbing 
patient to suspect that separation from himHelf was 
tha motive of the change, whei'eaa the new plan for¬ 
mulated as the rutult of the dream was less open to 
this possibility. 

I have now" finished the interpretation cf the dream, 
but befoTE r proceed to consider it in its thcorciicid 
bearings, I sihould hke to say that J shall quite undet^ 
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stand the scepticism if anyone hesititea to aooept the 
iTiterpretation. To fliy mitid it is almost too g&od to 
be tmo and is one of those cases in which you ate justi¬ 
fied m thinking that the case is so good that there 
must be something wrang with it. Though I cannot 
help faring these doubts mysellK I pnopose to accept 
the Latcirprctatijon provi'sionally and as a basis for the 
discussion of certam theoretical problems. 

I wiiE b^n with anc which so far we havie not touched, 
viz., the function of the dream as a ccnstniKitive agency. 
It ia well (mown that novelists, of whom Steveneon ii 
perhaps the inost Striking frtstance, have Utilised 
dreams in the construction of tbeir plots, and dreams, 
have also taken a dednito part in the prodrrction of 
poetry. The mtpmence I have ]USt recorded SUg^ 
gests that the dream may also be capable of aolving 
or helping to solve such practical problems ae are 
presented by the coarse of daily hfe and, though in 
fantastic form, may c^prcEs ctmdusions hettcr tfsan 
thosa reached by ^e waking consciousness. lu the 
Case I have related it wpnld appear that the dream- 
consciousness utilised a picOc of mfnaTna.tion, vii., 
the getting free of a two-bedded room, the importanoe 
of which had not been grasped by the consdouanKS 
of the waktug hfo. 

If ray interpretatien ig correct^ mie have here a 
definite contribution to the evidence upon which it 
may gome day be possible to fomaulatje a stheme of 
the cemstructiva fnnetiou of the dream. I have shown 
reasO'n to behave that this dream was the expression 
of a conflict between the ncceaitics of certairi pa-tients 
and the fear T>f laying myself open to the charge of 
favotuitifim, and if this were so, the dream was not 
merely a sokithm of the conflict, but a successful solu¬ 
tion, a solution better than that iMiich 1 had reached 
when awake. It is not neceasaiy to modify our tenta¬ 
tive oonclusion that the dream is the solution of a 
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donflittr tml ii is deyrablo to consider once again why 
the solutiott reached by the dream should find exptas- 
sion in a fjuitaatic dt even gi'oteaque iomij which not 
only dijignisied its meaning fncun ths slEEper, but mFide 
it far from easy to rBongnlsG this meaning even after 
waking. While it is possible to see why it may be at 
least serviceable that thfi meaning of a dream should be 
disguised wlien it is unpleasantj or ncvaals fes-tunes of 
the sleeper's mentaJ make-up, □£ which he mi|;ht be 
ashamed, it is difficult to sec why there should also be 
disguise of such a constructive function as seems to 
have been present in the dream which I harve related. 

If, however, I am right in my EuppositiDn tliat the 
protective farjction of dream is a secondary feature 
and that the disguise of the dreanr is a necessary conse^ 
qucnici of its infantile character, or at least of its 
character as an estpreaEion of the mentality of Eoma 
period of Hfc carHcr tliatk tltat of the occurrence of the 
druam, the difficulty disappears. The disgui&e of the 
practical and constructive valne of the dream, though 
of no gorvice, or rather of diaEervicE fo the detainer, 
is a nectasary Consequence of tlifi essential nature 
of the dream as the coming into being of an early 
form of mental functioTimg. Hie form in which the 
COnstTUotive fimctfon of the dream manifests itself 
only aerves to support a cuncluEioti rcanhed hy the 
study of dreams in which no snch canstructive function 
can be detected. 

Returning now to the inqufryr how far the billiard 
dream serves to illustrate points already dealt with in 
Chapters I ;ind tl, we have already seen how it sup¬ 
ports the view that dreams are sofutions of conflicts. 
In this case again the Treudian inteipretation that the 
dream is a wi3h“fulffiment is ton exude and simple a 
statement of the case. If might be possiible to atato 
the cane as one ie which the dream was the fulfdinent 
of a wish to carry out a certain purpose without esLpos- 
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ing mj-seU to tb* cMrge of fiwiiritkmj but I believe 
it is a far more suitable view to regard the dream as the 
soJution of a conflict, a conflict c>f & rather oDinpJeat 
kind. Still more importanf is the problem why this 
conflict, which was of no especifllly unpleasant bindj 
should have found expression in the fantastic and 
grotesque imagery which formed so effectual a disgaise. 
In my opinion it is quite unneceeiiary tp have recourae 
to the concept of an agency watching at the threshold 
cf conscio-uenesa which oniy allowed this conflict to 
reach consciousnEEs in this disgiiieed form. It is 
enough for me that the dream, being a regressive 
phenomenon, seized upon objects to which my attention 
had hoBii dmwn the evening before and cliose them to 
form symbols of the perEon round whom the conflict 
cGntred, and of the setting in which the conflict was 
symholically solved. The process o£ symbolisation 
iLustratcd in thiE dream is absohifely foreign to all 
my normal adult medes of mental functioning when 
awake, and I can only suppose that at one period ol my 
life I was actustemed to thinh in such imagear 
I can now turn to couEidler how far the dr^m f 
have jn-jt recorded Lflustrates the different prcccagea 
by which the meaning of a dream finds exprissian in 
manifest form. It is not necessary tc dw'ell on tli* 
value of this dream as an esampfe of die processes of 
dramatisation and EymbL>liBa.tion, and I can pa^s at 
once to tlie feature of condenBation. Here I must 
begin by referring to a feature of the dream and its 
interpretation which I liave hitherto left on one side. I 
may remind you that tlie etartiug'pomt of the inter- 
pretatioE was the appearance, cither in a second dream 
or ai a hypnogogic haUucinatioani, oI the image of a 
patient who had the same name as a man who enberod 
into a Sitiution which seems to have formed the real 
centml point cf the dream. So far as I could tell, my 
anxiety about this patient was conaiderabJy greater 
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than that involved in the problem oonceniiTug tha re- 
irraji^ement ot bwlnjonis, and the appearance of an 
image of this patiertt during the process of mterpratation 
suggests that the anxiety abemt him may have helped 
in the determination of tha dmam, avm though his case 
geems to have had notliing to do with the Lmagniy of the 
dream itself. 

The combination of the sending of a reprint to Dr 
Craig and the view of Craig House may also be regarded 
as an example of condensation in determining the mani-^ 
fest conbent of the dream. 

So far as displacement ig concerned, the dream seem* 
to confirm the conedusion based on the dreams aiready 
considered. The whole process of iaterpretation points 
to a. problem in which an incojigruous patient was the 
centrai peraonage nf tho latent dream-thoughts and 
of his separation from lus companions the essential 
object of these thoughts. On the other hand, the tup 
and saucer and theh geparatloui m the dream-game from 
the bdlllajd balls were also the prominent features of 
the manifest dream. The dream gives no support 
whatever to the occurrence of dispJaoemenf in Freud's 
sense, viz., as a procEss in which elements prominent 
in the latent content bnoome of subEidiary importance 
in the manifest dream. 

The appearance of the image of the first James during 
the procES of intfirprotafioii would geem to be a far 
better example of displacement. This displacement, 
however, was not a feature of the original dream, but 
of an occnTTcnoe which wag either a second dream or a 
hypnagogic hallucination which ocKunied in the course 
of the interpretation. The dream I just have related 
agrees with those already considered in showing that 
symbalisatlon plays a far more active part in effecting 
di^uise than the process of displacement, or at any 
rate that Idnd of displacement upon whicdi Freud lays 
espedal strese. 
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HETHODS OF DKEAH-AHALVSIS “ 

TwiERn can 136 no doubt that the oanditians uniicf 
vifliich dreams are recorded and analysEd Jiav* i great 
mfluence upon the rc&ults obtained in the analj'ais. 
Thus, the doetrincs concaning dreams held by Freud, 
Jun^ and psyctio-anaiysts generally are greatly ahocted 
ijy the fact that meat of the droams they analyse and 
maJtc the basis of flieit theoretical views are obtained 
in tlift course of psycho-analysis, 4.$r in the course of 
a lQng"CQntLnued process of a complex and peculiar 
kind in which there ia a facial relation, again of a 
peculiar khid, between (lie person whose dreams are 
being analysed and the person who is performing the 
analysis. Freud has even shown reason to bdievo f 
that some of tire dreams of his paticiita hava cn the 
outcome of a vfisli on their part that the views on which 
their treatment is being ba^od ebould be shown to be 
^VTDiig. If factora, such as resistance to the views O'f 
the analyst^ which enter into the process of paycho- 
attalysie can have an efiect O'f this crude kind, wc can 
he Confident that influences of a far more subtle kind, 
influences leas easily detected, rnust be continualfy in 
action, and thatf on the whole, the influence of psychcn 
analysis wtU be to produce dreams which wili tend to 
confirm the views of those conducting the analyafs. We 

* Tlua chipiET wai luad at A Cfloeial Mfictiiijf di tlic Hritiali 
PSychDlopcal SgfJcty OQ Jjcn Jtilv r(f3i, aD[j pubtlahsd jo Thi 
iij fijycitoiDgy ifitcairsl J/ipfiMt], VoE. ll, 3, 
Jaouaiy ISiJ, tSfl EdLtpr st wtlcb lias Idndfy conientcd tn 
rapcoductliGD Sete. 

T Uiy Jts AuflagE, Lfidpstf acd Wdsa, rsi^i, pages 
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can have little iouhtj fer instancej that eui ajaalyaer 
who believes, m wlio is geneiaily supposed to bElieve, 
tha-f*]! psytho-neuToseSj if not all dreams, ai'e due to 
disturbance of the sexual instinct will through tlEs 
belief, or supposed belief, ifjducQiec the dreams of bis 
patieiits and. If hc is knotVQ to bold this belief, ho wEl 
produce this effect even if he is careful not to refer to 
sex io any way in the oo-urse af his ajialyijis,. It Is 
therefore ^ ud means stmitge tltat such s physician as 
Stekel, who behevs tliat the confestt of nearly all 
dreams is sexual * and evidlently diacuaRes this beltef 
with his patients, Ehould find sexual motives rq prO' 
mirtent in their dreams. We can also be confident that 
one who is believed by his patients, or his prospective 
patients, to hold this beliDf will have a similar effect 
uvea if lie says or does nothing witfirt^ly during the 
analysis to confirm the belief. At Hie same time tho 
converse must be traa. There is the sinoilar danger that 
analysta of direams whidi take plaoa under the deminant 
influence of one who disbelieves, or is supposed to dis¬ 
believe, in the influence of Fjex wilt tend to give results 
in aocordenoc with this attitude, or enppoaed attitude, 
oE the analyser. 

Again, if wishes concerning the trutfi or falsity of a 
theory Can have the effect on the dreams of patients 
which Freud supposes, hyw far-ncaohtng muat be the 
effects which su^ wishes must liavc upon the dreams 
of one who has fomrotated a theory or has adopted 
with fervour the theory of another, The self-analysis 
of dreams must be exposed in equal or even greater 
measure to the possibility of inQuctices tending to 
produce dreama which support, or can be utilised in 
support of, tlifi theory which is domiuatlng the di'Kimer, 

Equally important must be the conditians under 
which dreama ane analysed after they have occurred. 
It must mahe a great difference whether the dream is 

^ Dit SpfAiAl JdT 'WLeitiaecJi, 191 ■ , pAfJt ■!- 
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analysed at wtict or alter an interval ■of limirs or days ] 
wfiEthar tlie analyas is carried out by the dieamer 
biTn^rU oi' by another; ^JiatliEr tlie incidents of the 
dream are rememtisrod and recorded before the analysis 
begins or whefhcr they are only brought to light in 
tho counse of the analysis ^ whether the associatians 
with the dream are left wholly open, whether they start 
Ironi different selected elerrucnts of the manifest content, 
and whether they are assisiel by some special procesn 
of word-associatiour LasLly^ and perhaps niDst im- 
portant of all, it murt make a great dLEereDOc in the 
case of aoEilyais hy Other than the dreamer to how 
great an extent the analyser intervenes in the process 
of analysis and tends, perhaps even pnwittinglyj to 
direct the conrEc of the thoughts, to which tho analysis 
leads. 

If dream-analysis is exposed to all these sources of 
eiTorj and we may take it as certain that their influence 
cannot be excluded^ it becomoE of the utmost im'- 
portance that one who utiliiM dreams in the study of 
psychological problems should make it Ids business 
to record as fiiHy as possible the conditions coder 
whiali the dreatna he atudies liavc been experienoed, 
recorded and analysed. It becomes efjuahy important 
that tliose engaged in the study of dreams should tan- 
eider fully difSercot methods of record and analysis and 
should seek to discover procedures which will at least 
reduce to as small proportions as posaiblc the various 
sauieea of error to wMch drebiin-analysia is epen. 

As r am at present engaged in such an attempt to 
wtiliae: an extensive retard both of my own dreams and 
of the dreama of oEberSj I propese to employ this oppor¬ 
tunity in giving an, account of my awn procedure 
togelirer with a criticism, of the procedure now in vogue 
among psyctio-analyrte aa a means of produriug 
critiojam of my own procedure and counter-criticism 
of my remarks on the pfacedune of otiieii 
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In describing my own pmcEdurc it is nHceEsiiTy to 
begin with s- fefl.tun& of my own gerteral psychologicttl 
experlexiicE which has an impojcbant bsaiing on my 
mBthod uf analysing dreamo 

For many years 1 havie been the habitusd tubject 
an eKpeiience in which, as soon as I become aware that 
I am awake, I find that I am thinking, and have for 
Eome time been thinking, over gome prablem, usually 
in connection with the scientific work upoo which 
][ am at the time engaged. Many of the scientific 
ideas whitli I value most, as well as the language in 
which they are expressed, have cnmc ta me in this 
half-aleepingj half-waking state directly continuous 
with dt^iriite sleep. When 1 began to analyse my 
dreams I frequeiitiy had a eimilar eKpedenco in which 
ae 900n as I wag awake I found that I Was already 
having, and had for some time been having, thoughts 
about a dream, the dream itself being stiU clearly 
in my mind- In gome cases it was difficult bo gay where 
the dreacn ended and the Unwitting analysis Inud begun, 
but a distinclioii was usually possilile owing to my lack 
of imageiy when awake,'*' I could he confident that so 
long ag the experience was accompanied by definite 
imagery it was tbat of a droam or of a dream-like state, 
while the period when imagery was absent was one in 
which I was no longer dneaming, though I had not 
yet realised that I was awake. 

This peculiarity of my experience of the process of 
awaking introduces a special feature into the records- 
and analyses of noy own dreamg. There can be little 
question that the ideal condition for an irrepmadhablc 
aoalygis of a dream is one in which the dream is fuHy 
recorded beione the analysis begins- In this case all 
danger is avoided that elementa derived from, gr 
augg-eted by, the analysis may be incorporated into the 
tissue of the dream. In many cases in which 1 awci.ke 

* Srt- J-nriHic( and Ike -Fncwuct^, Csmhl'JOpt, igM, pBfit II- 
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from & dream more ar less suddeaily I was able to fuMl 
this ideal condition, but in the freq>:ent cases in which 
the ditam pased msenadbliy into the hali-wakin^j halt- 
sleeping and unwitting pnoCKS of analysis, the danger 
to which I ha"ve neferned cannot be excluded. The 
comparistin of dreams bo analysed, or partiidly so 
analysed, with those where tha act of awaking was 
sudden ghowg, however, tliat there is little or no 
diUccemtc- between tltcm, and I am indined to regard 
my unwitting or partially unwitting method of analyaia 
aa one especially hkely to lead, one to the real thou^ts 
and emotions forming the latent content of the dream. 

In other cases, after having fully awaked and re¬ 
corded the dream, I would, fall into the hali-waking, 
half-slcaping state, and not infreqacntly it was in this 
sta.te that the thoughts came which fur nish ed the ex- 
plana-tion of the dream. In more than one case this 
later period of dcDpiness passed into one which lULJ^t 
be regarded as sleep, for the clue to the nature of the 
dream came as a definite image. In these cases we 
may regard the inteipretation of a dream as having 
been furnished by a second dream even though, as 
matter of fact, tt^ second dream may have consisted 
only of a single image. 

T^ere the solution of the dream failed to come m 
this more or less spontaneous way, I adopted the more 
usual procedure of turning my attention to dififerent 
elements of the manifest content, allowing any a^ocia- 
tions so aroused to pass through my mind, I also 
Ecarched the experience of the day or two before the 
drciua which could have taken part in determining 
the nature of the manifest content and in some cases 
found chat the expeiienca which bad determined the 
manifest content was of distinc.t service in the prooesa 
of finding the -deeper meaning of the dream. When I 
had reached what seetnai to me to be the interpreLa- 
tion of the dream I wrote out the analysis as fully as 
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passible and uicepC in a few cases, the eKoepti&iia beiJi| 
definitely noted in my reDcird5j the complete aegdysis ol 
the dream had been made and tecerded befora break¬ 
fast on tha morning imoiediateiy ioUo^vlng tlte dream. 

WbEn featLires of the dream come to mind during 
the process of analysis I am accustomed to indicate 
their late ooming to mind by enclosing them in brackets, 
and similarly when elements are added to the analyaU 
after it has been first written out, this h indicated in 
a similar manner. 

So far as I am awarcj we have few records cf the 
methods adopted when dreams have been analysed hy 
the dreamers themselvesj but so far as can be judged 
from chance ramarJts, tba motliod appeura in gEuerat to 
be aimilar to that by which It is eilStomaiy, and usually 
necessary, to analyse the dreams of others. At some 
peiricd of the day following the dreatn, the dreamer 
takes didEretit elements of the manifest content and 
allows his thoughts to rove freely frotn these starting- 
points and notes the images and ideas which come into 
his mind. In other worda he imitates as clcsely as 
po^blc the tnetliod of free association which it is 
customary to employ when analysing the di'eams of 
others- We are not told whether the dream is written 
out before the analysis b^ns and any furthsT additions 
clearly distingtilehed from those already recorded, 
thou^ it is occastonaLy mentioned that ^ feature of 
the dream only came to mind during the process of 
ajialysis. This point is of great importance in relation 
to the category of sfe^dary clahoration of which so 
much use is made by Freud in his theoreticai discussionfi 
of the dream- 

I can now paas to the methods which I have adopted 
in analysittg the dreams of othem. I have rarely 
adopted the usual psycho-analytic procedure in whicli 
the patient is made to he down in the presence of the 
anafysei' and started by him upon the process of free 
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MMciation, for I believe that in thn unajority of prisons 
a state af a Eypnoidal kind ia thus set up Tx^hkh greatly 
assists the oocuTrence uf a pifoceas of morbid trans¬ 
ference. J!n some cases where I was already ivell 
acquaintsd vritE the special desires and anxieties of tEc 
dreamer tEe main lines of analysis were already clear 
as soon as the dream Ead been lek-ted. In sucE cases 
I eudeavonied by means of guarded inquiries^ canefoUy 
avoiding leading qnestEonSj to ascertain whether this 
interpretation was justlEcdf and frequently these 
conveasatEons led me to discover new wishes and 
anxieties or modihcations of tUosB with wEicE I was 
already acquainted* 

In other cases in whicE the dreamei' has adopted a 
procedure on waJdng. similar to that followed by 
myself, I have obtained valuaEle nines to the meaning 
of a dreain, My method in these cases has been, to 
instruct tlic patient as far as possible in my own pro¬ 
cedure and to make the anatysie a matter in which 
the patient and I are partnera. 

Before proceeding furtliei^ 1 may say that in the 
majority of cases this process of an^ysis has led me to 
wishes, anxietie and conflicta arising out of recent 
experience which have served to explain, not only the 
general features of the dream, but also its details. I am 
ready to acknowledge that a deeper and longer analysia 
would in many cases have led to earlier and deeper 
experience, while there can, in my opiriionj he no douht 
tliat wlien the eKperience of early years has been 
brought to the aiirfMc, or is in course O'! being brought 
to the surface during an analysis, desires and conflicts 
ariring ont of this ^pcriOnCa contribute to the fall Inter- 
pretaLion of the dream. It seems to me, hawever, 
necessary that we should dtstinguish carefully between 
certain diSercnccs in the subiect-matter of dreams 
which are often confused. 

In dealing with tills subject I will begin by con¬ 
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sidering how far the material reached by the cmtomaLry 
procEss of free asaociation can legitimatily be hdd to 
have taJifio a necessary part in the ca-usation of the 
dream. The assumption which underlies the wholn 
CDnstnictian oi Freudian dream-analysis is that the 
ptoteas cf free association^ gtarting from an elernent ot 
the mantlest content cl a dreeing will lead to the -dis- 
cflvery of eaperience which enters into the drain of 
causatinn by which the dream has been produced.. 

I am qaite ready to acknowledge that this process 
leads the analyst to eotperienGG which enables him to 
undfiTstaud the atatEf morbid of otherwiEe^ of the person 
who is heing anaiysed, and since in many cases this 
state may have taken part in detenniiiing the nature 
of the dreaiUj the procEss willj in these cases, give vaJu- 
abie indicaticms of tite conditScns by which the dream 
has been pi'oduced. It is, however, a purely arbitrary 
assumption to suppose that every clemEnt of cjtperience 
to wliich one is led by the process of free aascidatiDO 
has had a share in the production of the dream except 
in the very broad sense that behaviom: at any moment, 
■waking or sleeping, is determined by the sum total 
of the experience ol the heha'vcn Every ftiture. of 
CKperience to whicli one is led by the process of free 
asgociatiou rnay have contributed to the causation 
□f the dream, bnt it is a pure assumption, and one 
whidi needs far firmer fotmdations than have been 
provided by the psycho-analysts, that the experience 
to which froe association leads has the iiinportauce 
universally attached to it by the pEytho-analytic 
schooL 

Except for the practical reason already mentioned, 
I haVfi no fault to find with the process of free associa- 
tioD as an mstrnmeitt of dlagiioris and treatmeut, or 
as a means of contributing to the better understanding 
of the mind or hehavicur of the personuwhose dreama 
are being analysed, but I need far more evidence than 
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poestss at present to eatiafy rae that the process 
of free asaeciation atarting from an incident oi a dr^ 
necessaTily leads one to ecpcrifiiice which has taken 
any dirott part m the oauaation ot the dreamj and 
these doubt-i hccome all the stronger, the greater the 
interval hetwncn the dream and the analysis. 

I am ready to acknowledge tliat the speciad condi- 
tJona under which dreams are utilised by psyoho- 
analyits shmild lead to some degree, and perhaps to a 
cojisiderable degree, of relation between the elements of 
a dream and experience to which one is led by the 
process of free association starting frorn those elEtnenta 
Wlien the practice of psycho-analysis is in progr^ 
from day to day, it is only natural that elements which 
(snter into the causation of dreams shorrld also enter 
into the chains of asfociaticui which emerge when an 
element of a dream is taken as a starting-point. 1 
wish to make clear that 1 am not ohjecting to the use 
of assodationa starting from an incident of a dream as 
a proces of diagnostic value, while I concede that the 
speciaT conditions under which dreams are usually 
analysed by psycho-anaJyeta will probably lead to 
the presence of a relation, if not a directly tiuail rela¬ 
tion, between an. inddient of a dream and. experieuce to 
whicli the dreamer, starting from that incident., is led 
by free asaocfatioii..* My point is one of geientific 
rather than ol practical method. I am objecting to 
the view that experience reached by free association 
starting from ai 5 incident of a dream has any neces¬ 
sary connection with the dream, and I belieivc that the 
chancQ of any siidi connection is espfcdaliy slight 
where only a single dream is analysed, or where the 
interpretation of a dream docs not form part of a lon^- 
continned process of psycho-analysis. 

The criticiam whidi I am now making uf tho cus^ 

* la this aB3c tlia -tliDE-LTi'tErva.l betwETEU. djEa.ai &bd Uialyxi^ wdt 
bfi {li no B7CB.t Lmpnrt^rcf.. 
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tamaTy psycho^auftlytlc methad ol dreatn-analysis has 
biwn tarcficcn and answered by Freud,* but the answer 
seems to me far from satisfactory, ft reveaU a failure 
to appreciate the difference between the value of free 
aBsociatipfi as a method of p^ycho-artalysis, as 
a method of practieal diagnosis, and. its vailue as an 
instrument in the scientific etudy of the dream, Freud 
answers the objection I am now maJdng by rCfErrin^ to 
the tongmity of tlio results reacbed by the method and 
thdr agreement with the results of the treatment of 
hysterical symptoms, in which case he regaeda the 
disappaarancB of theaa symptoms as OvidenOa tor the 
correctness of the procedure. He then launches out 
into a defence of his method agaiust a charge^ very 
different from mine, that the chain of as&ociatjon 
arbitrary and not strictly determined, and he repels 
the concept of a chain of thought without a definite 
end- He aasumes that in the process of dneam-aTialysis, 
this end is ncctsEarily that which has dctarTumed tha 
nature and course of the dream, 

I have already mentioned one factor wlikh is present 
whenever the dream of ore person is analysed by an¬ 
other, In this Case a person tahes a part in determining 
the chain of associations who was not necessarily influ- 
Entiai in determining the course of the dream. In 
this case 1 am very far from denying that the process 
of free association is strictly determinfid. I am only 
being more thorough in my belief in detenniman in 
that I am including the activity of the analyser, 
whether witting or unwitttng, in the process of deter¬ 
mination. 

Even when the dream is analysed by the dreamer 
himself, in which case this eKtrsneous element in the 
process of determination has baan eicludcd, it i& 

'* IH# LeLpztr aod 'Wecd, i^rg, 

^4^ (Britllt trBasts.'tLGD, p.3^ 4'^^] I d-Lxe, Fur 

■n d\i PiycltaniKiiyft^ Lcippg: Fmd Wtwi, igit, pigC ID®. 
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wholly unjustifiable to conclude that thou^bts reached 
by the pnocesg of free association ha.^'e necessariily 
taben a part in detettniniU:^ the dream. It is nec&^sary 
tiarfi to distinifuish between two cases, that in which 
the associations are fonncd in the fully waking state, aud 
that in which thEy occur in the half-waking or hypnoidal 
state. Tn the format case jt is evident that factore 
win he present clurng the praceas of association which 
were not present m the dctennlnation of the dream, 
and these additional factors will probarbly be the more 
numerous and more inlinentiah the greater the interval 
between the occurrence of the dream and the time of 
its analysis. If, on the otbfiT hand, self-analyeis 
takes place in tbe halE-walriug or hypnoidal state, it 
becomes far more probable that there wiD be a relation 
between the thoughts reached by the pmcess of associa¬ 
tion and those which have detemdned the dream, but 
even here we cannot be absolutely confident that the 
ussociations will retrace exactly the path which they 
had previouEly foUnwed when, arcording to hypnthesia, 
tliey Tl'Crc driermining the dream. If a period of 
wakefulness and witting refteetkm has been alldw&d to 
intervene between the dream and the proce^of analysis, 
no bdiever in strict determiniem, can arbitrarily reject 
this perind aa ha.ving pliyed nq part in the process 
by which the later asaociatinns have been detennmed, 
and the chance that this period has had an EdJect fs 
the greater, the leas free the process of analyais la left 
and the more the gelf-anaJyrver adopts the artificial 
method of directing his thoughts to different el,emenf s of 
the manifest dream. The. objection T bring against 
Freud'a method of dream-analysls by frae a-sociatiem 
is that it neglects factors which must be aeknowledgied 
to play a part if the dnetrine of detertninism fs to hold 
good. The thoughts associated with a dream are the 
more likely to lead back to these by which the dream 
was deiertninedj the more icflaenceB of other kinds can 
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bd Exelcded and the Jess the degree in which wittmg 
processes are aJlowed to tnWrvejie. It is for tint reason 
that I believe the p(rthodb3i psycJia-arialytic method to 
be ujisatisfactory and the method by which I have 
analyacd my own dieams to be that best fitted to bring 
out tlie mtTire of the latent content. I have already 
mentioned that this method may fail to reach a solu¬ 
tion and that in such case success may nevertheleEa 
be attained by the use of the method of f nee association 
starting from JneidEntE of the dream, Mjareovei, 
analjraia by another person may succeed where sslf- 
analysis has failed. I do not regard my own meibod 
as ititallible or of univereal applicattonj bi^t as one 
which is free from certain flOurteS of ertOr which must 
accompany tlie application of the orthodoi; psycho¬ 
analytic procedure- The assumption upon which my 
method depends is that the latent thoughts which have 
determined the na.tUrc of a djCatn durinjg sleep continue 
to be active on awakingp especially when tins waking 
is only partialj and that the peri^ between sleeping 
and waJpng provides the fittest opportunity for the 
diseovery of these thoughts. 
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CHAPTER V 


AP17ECT JN THE DEEAM * 

the second chapter T pointed out that the die34ii5 
which I had chosen to introduM the subject differed 
greatly ui their affective chgjahterj my own manifest 
dream being apparently devoid of any affect, ^hile the 
dreams of itiy patient weie of so unpleasant a land that 
he described one as the most terrible he had erirer known 
and vomited on waking from tlus othei'. I propose now 
to consider the rcbifiou of afiiect to the diGeaca more 
fully, and will begin with Freud's view ccmcernins this 
redation. According to Freud an? chnractcr of the 
dream is that its manifest content is as a rule poorer 
fn aflect than the dream-thoughts. Where there is 
an affect in the manifest dream it irill also he found 
in the latent contjent, but the converse, is not tmo. 
There may be no appreciable, affective disturbance m 
the manifest dream when the presence of affect in the 
deeper content is evident. In other words, one of 
the results of the tr ana form at Lon of tliO latent into 
tlie manifest content of the dream is not only to disi- 
guise tile nature of the dream-thoughts from the 
sleeper, but ftiao to lessen or inhibit its affective char¬ 
acter ; and just as Freud ascribes the laOt of diEgnise to 
the censtu'ship, so does he ascribe to this agenty the 
lessening or inhibition of affect. I will begin by 
saying that my gwn oJtperieiice daflnitely confirms 
Freud's statement that affect may bo absent or a.t 

* Thu. ctiaptei imii pubiliti^tt Jirtttftuil Pt^eJHtkfSy 

fOEneral Vol. p£it JA OLlCibQt Igtil, rud lE iiepfO- 

dUCCd. hCLV Vriib.tibfi firriAj^iaU dI Hie EilLtor. 
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inappreciable hi tbt manifat dream vhan it is 
wfidentiy piEEcnt in the deepei' dream'thoughts of which 
the maniiest dream is the ttanEiorined expression. 
ThiE is a definite fact which has to he cuplBinsd by any 
theory which endeavours to account for the reLa-tion 
of the dream to the afloctive aspect of expeiiencc, 
I propose^ however, to begin the consideration of 
this Subject by deating wJttt a variety o£ the dream in 
which aEect is not metely pi'esent in the manifest 
content, but is present in an extreme degree, in the 
nightmare there is painful affect of the most intenae 
Itind, and any tlieory of the dream must take acenunt 
of this character. This variety of dream, in the form 
of so-called night-terror, is especially liabJIe to cnxui' 
in tljildhood, but examples of one kind or another 
often occur in adult life, e&peciaUy under ahoomial 
dncum&tances. Everyone who had to do with war- 
neurosis became very familiar with this form, of dream 
as a characteristic example of the itightmarc. 

The nightmart of war-neurosis generally ooturred at 
first as a faithful I'eprod^iction of some scene of warfare^ 
usually some enpariencc of a particularly horrible kind 
or some dangerous event, such as a crash from an 
acrcplarte. A characteristic feature of this variety of 
dream is that it is accompanied by an affect of a 
peculiarly intensie kind, often with a special ijuaJity 
described as different froin any known in waking life. 
The dream ends suddenly by the patient waking in a 
itate of acute terror directly contmuous with the terror 
of the dream and with all the physical ajccompaniments 
of extreme fear, snch as profuse swelling, sinking, and 
violent heating of the heart. Often the dream recurs 
in exactly the same foraJi night after night, and even 
several times In one nlghL, and a sufferer ivill eften keep 
himself from sleeping again after one experience from 
dread of its repetition. 

Two cf these features irq of spoolal interest in retation 
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to ths ptacc of in thft dfepilJ. On-e is thsit ttw 

aifectivfl distui'bancjc is tstremc in anioiint ‘ the othcij. 
that the dream is olten the repetition an actual tx^ 
perience without translorrnation ot atiy kind, There 
13 abaolutcly nothing ot the grotesinie or f^tastic, 
l?ut the dream follows the erim leality faithfully. 
Moreover, It is often in my experience one of the hist 
signs of improvement that some amount of tnansiorrEia- 
tion appears ; the evEoits of the actual eKperience are 
replaced in tha dream hy incidents of other kinds, sneh 
as the appearance of tEtrifying animate, which stand, 
in no direct relation to the actual wm^expenencE of 
the dreamer. Though in these cases the drcain con¬ 
tinues to be accompanied hy fear, this is less intense and 
aEcompaniedby leea acvcrc physical manilestationa, and 
in many cases this transformed character serves as a 
stage towards the disappearance of the nightmare 
character of Uie dreams. The course of many of these 
cases suggests that there is a definite rdation between 
the amount of transformation and the intensity of tha 
affect. They suggest that the intensity of affect is 
inversely proportional to the amount of transforma¬ 
tion, a suggestion in harmony with the view ol Freud 
that ona of the resulte of the transformation of the 
latent into the manifest content of the dream is to 
lessen or inhibit its aHoctlve characteTr 

When, however, we eKamine thse dreams more 
closely we End tliat they show features wldcJi can hardly 
be reconciled with the general Freddian posltiour Above 
aU is the difficulty of reconciliation with, the view that 
every dream is a wisli-fuliilment. It is difficult to see 
how sucli awful and terrifying experiences as those 
of dreams of this kind can he tlie :result of wishes of the 
dreamer. Even il there were no other facts to lead 
us to regard Frend's view that the dream la a wish- 
fulfihnent as unduly simple, and in my cpinion there 
are many such facts, the nightmare and the battle- 
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dream would thenjaelves bs suffldcnt to lead us to 
revise the Freudiaji view. In its place I am accti&tjomed 
to look upem tlio dream as the attempted aolution of a 
conflict^ an attempt to solve a conflict of the waMng 
life by such means as still remain open when the higher 
levels of mental activity have been put out ol action 
by the inhibitidn of sleep. 

FiiUowiii^ this line of thou|fht let us inquire how far 
the nightmare and tbs battEc-dream are capable of 
explanation .as infantile attempts to solve a conflict. 
Tn considering this mattei' I will begin with a feature 
of dreams of tills kind which 1 have not 50 far mentioned. 

In mostK if not ail, battle-dreams it Is found that 
in the waking State the dreamer has been striving 
to keep out qI his consdeusness the eKperience which 
is reproduced in the dream. He has boan represeing 
this ffitpeiience. It has been found over and over 
again that wltcn tliis process of repression is given up, 
the dreams no longer occucj or if they continuej lose 
their terrifying chaiuctar. A large body of evidence 
acccimJatcd during the later years of the war showa 
that these terrifying dreams are due to repression of 
the experience which forma the content of the dream. 
So far de^re enters into eausationj tlie dream ia the 
direct negation of a wisli, the wish not to be subjected to 
the repetition of a painful expeiience. the wisli leading 
to a process of represiou in tlis waking life which in 
its turn produces tlie dream iu sleep. 

Taking the process as a whole it seems to have the 
following character; One who has dreams of this kind 
haa been tlie subject of a painful experience which tends 
to obtrude itaell upon his attention, a tendency which 
is counteracted by a process of repression^ a pcooess of 
keeping the eitpcrience out of attantion whenever it 
tends to appear. The conflict is one between a process 
in which an experience tends to recur to meraoty and 
a desire that the experience shall not recur. So long 
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as the subject of this conflict ia awaitCj the process of 
represeion has the upper hand^ but as eo&n as sleep 
oocqrs and the process of witting reprcssicHi is remo'ved, 
thu repressed experience mBct^ with no obstacle and 
makes its priesence fdt with fuli forcer From this 
point of view the dreanij inate&d of being the fulfilment 
uf a wish, conscious or unoonsciocts, is iilfi complete 
failure of a wjah which is ooly effectual so long as the 
subject of the experience remaius awake. The expxarh 
cnee of the nightmare not only faiU wholly to fit 
into the category of wlah-fulliLtnent; it suggests that 
this form of dream is essentiaiiy an OKpresgion of the 
complete negation of a wish. 

If now we turn to conEidier how far a- dream of Lius 
hind can be regArded as the solution of ^ conflict, we 
find that a conflict is nndonhtedly preaent^ vf^.^ a 
conflict between the tendency of an c^vparlenc? to recur 
and the wish thit it shall not do sO. But ff the dream 
is regarded as a solution oJ this conflict, it is a sdution 
of a quite unsuccessful kind, so far as the health and 
happineas of the dreimer is cgmCcmad. From this 
poiat of view a dream of this kind must be regarded as 
a failure of solution, and, if I am right in my view 
oonoerning tha dependence of this feum of dream upon 
repression, a failure directly due to a wrong method of 
meeting the situation. The whole process belongs to 4 
cfttogory' of a kind very diflerent from that in whicli 
we plaOe drcanla of the more usual kind. 

In the case, on the otfiar hand, in which the dream 
begins to ^how a certain amount of transfonnation 
with tha ancDiTiiifiniment of less intense affect, we find 
ourselves in the pne.'iertca of a process of the same 
order as that with which we arc acquainted in dreatna 
of the cHstomary kind, It is only whan the process of 
franaformatioTi begins that it becomes at all possiblfi 
to consider the nightmaTie as the sofution of a conflict, 
and sEnoe in this case th& chief result at first is to 
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lessen the intensity oi the painful aifatt, it cm cnly 
be regarded as a solution iri an impeffect kind, the 
effect of tbe transfomatiiGn bein^ to lessen to some 
extent the painfulness of an experience ivbiidi tlie 
dreamer wishes to keep altogether out of his conscious- 
ness- n wc include the nightmare in the dream- 
catfigofy, it becomes ito longer posaihle simply to regard 
tire dream as the sdution of a conflict, though it may 
still be possible to look upon it as an attempted solution. 
It is to the process of transformatiem that we must 
look as the mstiument whereby tlie dream-cooseiooEiiDEs 
readies a symbolic aolution of a co'uflict which is present 
both in the sleeping and the waking mind. 

The nightmare, especially in the pure form taken 
by the battle-dreamj has such special cJiaractem that it 
might perhaps Rfietn desirable to exchjde it from the 
category of dteams and pnt it in a class by itself. 
Ifj. however, such a suggestion were seriously enter¬ 
tained, it would be necessary to point out tbat the same 
need arises, in fha case of dreams of a very different 
kind. There is a large class of dreama, that with a 
manifest sexual coutentj in which tliere may bo little 
01 ' no fransformatiDn and the affective aecompEnimenf 
ig of a pleasant kind. Moreover, the affect may be 
present in an intense degree and accompanied by 
pifiysical manifeetatious just as appropriate to the 
content as sweating and tremor are appropriafG to the 
dream dependent cn fean Another point of aimilarity 
between the two kinds of dream ig that the manifest 
sexual dream is almost certainly connected with 
repres-sion and can be lessened in frequency and inten- 
-sity, Co: iltogethor inhibited, if the repressiDn ceases. 
Here, again, there ia reason to believe that when trans¬ 
formation occurs in this class of dream, it Is associated 
with a lessening or disappearance of affect- If tho 
ahgertce of tracaformafion is to exetude from the 
dream-category, the process of exclusion, will have to 
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gti far beyond the n%htinire and will apply to frequent 
ejcpidiMices of sletp wliiich are uiuverjally recognised 
as dreams 

The study of the nightijiare with its excess of affective 
difiturbajice has tlrus far led us to connecl; affect Tvith 
the degree of transformation and to regard iQssenltvg 
or total inhibitian of affset as a function of the piTOCess 
of transformation rather tlian of the dream process in 
general. MoneoverK we are led to regard the night¬ 
mare as a phenomenon of sleep in which the affective 
(listiiFbandt is of an cxtremEly painful kind l>ecanse 
the dream is the expression of complete failure in a 
conflict, a conflict between the tendeiicy for Jt painful 
experience to rCcur and on intenaa deairC that It shall 
not do so. We are tempted to coimoet the extremely 
ykainful charVacter of the affective disturbance with the 
complete failure of the dream as the solutlnn of a 
conflictL It is suggested that whether a dream Is 
accompanied by a painful affect^ or has an indifferent 
charajttcT from the affective aspectj depends on the 
degree of success in the solution of the conflict whi ch 
is finding expression. The general view is suggested 
that when: a conflict is salved in a dream in a symbO'lic 
manner there is no aftect. 

ThnSj in the two dreams of my own, w* must suppose 
that there was no appreciable affect, because these 
dreams were satisEaetory aeJutions of the conflicts 
upon which they depended. In tha PrsEidency dr^ni 
(CJiaptcr 1} the soJufSon was a compromise between 
conflicting desires which satisfied both parties to the 
conflict, while the " cup and aancer drenm (Chapter 
III) was even more satisfactory in that it furnished, 
though in symbohe guise, a solutkui even more gatia- 
fying than that previously reached by the waking 
cnnsqiousiiess. But where the gplution js completely 
unsuccKEful there is affect of a liighly painful kind j 
and that different degrees of p3uufulnc4& of the affect 
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depend on different degrees in which the dream forms 
a successful soKition. 

According to this point of view a. dream is ajttom- 
panicd by a painful affect because it fails to pvo’i'ide a 
solation of the oonllicL upon which the dream depends, 
and when there is tranRjDnrLition in the droam the 
degree o-f painfulnes of the aooompatiyiog affect is 
correlated with the extent fo which the dream provides 
a solution of tins conflict, ! have censdered the typical 
battlo-dreain as an example of the case in whiidi there 
is a compleie fadure of solutiou, and it remains to 
give exiunples of cases in which, though the dream is 
accompanied by treoRformation, this fails to provide a 
BClutiQn of the conflict upon which the dream dcpcndii. 

One such estample Is the highly painful dne^ of a 
patient reported in Chaptei' 11, which was found to 
arise out of a situation of a i^iery difficiiEt and unpleasant 
kind. In tliG flnal incident the dreamer was about 
to ahoot a dreim'personage, who was certainly a suntj- 
gata of hitnseTf, when h? was stopped by the voice of his 
child saying J " Don't do itj daddy, ynu'll hurt me too." 
The dreamer tvas at the time involved in a very severe 
conflict between a desire on the one hand for suicide and 
for the peace whicji that act would bring, and on the 
other^ motives of a social kind which acted tn the 
oppoFute direction, prominent among these being 
the knowledge that every suicide inflicts a social 
stigma upon those he icavea behind him- The dreaut 
ended with the victory of these latter motives as 
expressed in the voice of his son, and the consequent 
fmstration of the wish lor the solution of the conflict 
which would bring rest and paaoe. 

In the other dream of tlae same patient, the " trans- 
fenence dream " of Chapter LL, which was so unpleasant 
that he awoke vomitingj the dream ended by his 
tumiog away into a wildemcsa from a river which was 
sliown by the analysis to symbolise myself. The 
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dream expressed a conflict between his tendency to 
Tindna reliance upon my belp and his desire to stand 
on bis own feet, and tLe ending of tti? dream exprasacd 
a fniatratcgn ot his wish to conttnuE to rely on me tor 
help and comfort. The dream had its sonrce in a 
edtuation aiising cjnt of the process of transference " 
in the course of paycho-therapy. 

Both these dreams support the conduaion reached by 
the study of the batde-dmam that the afiective acconi' 
paniment of the dream is determiued hy the degree 
in which the deeatn reaches a satisfactory solution of the 
conflict upon which it depends. The extreme affect of 
the nightmare, according to this view, will be the 
result of the complete failure to effect a sohition, while 
the higlily painful character of the two dreams of my 
patient was due to the dream-consciousness having 
reachEd a solution contrary to the desires rncat pro¬ 
minent and most potent in the sleepar's conscEousness 
when awake. 

Having nesLchcd tfiis solution of OUT piohlem, 1 can 
now consider another aspect of the dream so far as 
its affective nature ia concerned, According to the 
view here put forward, dreams are not only regarded 
as &sfutiona of conflicts, hut as solutions of a kind 
differing from thoee adopted in healthy waking life in 
that the sclation hes an infantile character,* or at least 
A cliaracter belonging to a period of life earlier than 
that of the occurrence of the dreanii. Let us now 
inquire how far this iitfautite character is tme of the 
nightmare, again taking the war-dream as OTir instanDe. 
The first point to notice is that under the ordinary 
circumstances of our modem civilised life, di'eams of 
this character are exceptional in the adult. It is in 
childhood that they are bat known, forming the basis 
of the night-terrors from which so many children suffer. 
When toey occur in the adult, they may be regarded as 

' 546 f’ntliitei ilK C-n^xjctatrt, [ip£4 
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0^ r^ession to a state cftaracteristic • trf 

childhood. 

A leatare of th& war-dream, and of other adtdt 
nightmares, is tha exaggerated charaeter of the fear 
eKperienead, this exaggeration being again a oharaotei 
of infanty and childhood. There is htUe doubt that 
infancy and childhood form a period of life in which the 
hurnan being ia Fable to affective di&turbanoeg of a 
very intense kind with the crude explosive mturie which 
is characteristic of the affect of the nightmare or 
war-dream. 

Stdl anothor fEatuin of the wei'-drcam, and probabJy 
aJso of the adult nightmare in general, is of speoial 
SEgnihcance. The affective disturbance is described 
as having a peculiir quahiy unlike any experience of 
adult waldng Ffc, or only paralleled by the gustFi of UTi' 
reasoning terror which are also hable occasianaJly to 
overwhelm suffereis from certain forms of psj^o- 
neurosia. It i& not, of couTEfij possible to 3 a.y that this 
qnulity which seeuns so peCuhar and strange to tha adult 
is a regression to a quality of the fears ol childhood, but 
this is at least possible. 

r auggeSt, therefore, that the nightmare and the war- 
dream are themselves examples of infantila Etatea, 
that they are occurrences of the sleep of aduJts which 
appear in a form charactarLEtic of infaiicyr 

It now we pass to the stage of the war-dream in which 
transformation appears, one of the mnst frequent 
form.^ in which this transffonnation shows itself in my 
expEriencfl is that terrifying animals take the place of 
the iiicidenLs of warfare wliJch havE Mtheito formed the 
exclusive conten t of the dream. There is httls qucBtion 
that animabi are prominent in the terrifying dr^ms of 
childhood, and thrir occurrience in the transformed 
war-dream may thus be regarded ae annther example 
of regressiou. Some of my patients remembered having 
had similar drcamB in childhood, while in one case in 
?4 
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wliidi ilie terrifyine image was a Chinaman, the. 

dt^amex distinctly recoUefitjed [t5 Ejccucisice in the 
dreams oI Ids childhcMi. The imagei iiLiliaed in these 
ejtajnplci of tiansionnatim were chaira^teriatic of an 
early period of life, 

TTie exainination nf the rnghtinaTie and wr-dream 
thus shows that they pofisess, though in a different T,vay, 
a character which L have ascribed to dreams of the 
more ordinary kind- The nightmare and the war- 
dr^m Ehate with dreams of other kinds the feature 
that they are actnrtences in which experience iinda 
CKpression in sleep in a fann characteriatic of infancy 
or of periods of life earlier than that of the oocoirenoe of 
the droam. While it is noC possible to regard all dreams 
cither as wish-Mhlments or as succesafnJ 5 olritir>ii& of 
conflicts, it is possible to bring them all into the cate¬ 
gory of regression, of throwing bach in aleep to modes 
of mental activity and ejtpresaioa cliaiacterietio oi 
earlier periods of life- 

While the para battle-dream thoa differs from the 
general nm of di'eams in resipect of transformation, 
it falls into line with the rest with regard to the infantile 
form in which the affect Ends expreerion. The in¬ 
fantile chiirajctcr gives a broader basis for classification 
than is afforded by the process of transformationr This 
being so, let US inqinire how far this infantile character 
is capable of eiplamrng, or at least of illnstrafinir, the 
relation of the affect to the dream. 

1 will begin with cases in which affect is absent. 
In my own cup arid saucer ” dream the situation was 
ridiculous to anyone with the moat elementary knew- 
ledge of billiards, and if there bad been affect or affective 
ejcpressioa corresponding with the manifest content of 
the dream, we shouli have expected it to have taken 
the form of amusement and laughter, both of which 
were certainly absent. If, however, the dream, as I 
have supposed, depended on the employment of a 
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childish use of metipbor applied in a gam* with which 
the child lucrt iamiliar^ there would ba no spedaJ 
place for arnkjEeaneitt or laughter. I acknowledie, 
hawBver^ that tlus dresun is not well auited for the 
illustration of my point of vieW'. Foe this purpose I 
shall use a dream which Freud has cited * in order to 
iUustratc this topic. It IS of a v^ry unpleasant kind 
but peculiarly instructive for the light it throws on 
the problem before as. In this dream Frend deaneed 
the seat of a dloset loaded with excrement by the 
same means as that adopted hy GuUivei' in order to 
put oat the fire of the Lilliputian palace. In the dream 
Freud was wholly iree from the disgust wliich auch a 
scene would hav* aroused if it had been a real incident 
of his waking lifej and he uses this dream to illustrate 
the absence of affect in due numifest dream when this 
is present in tha deeper c^ontCnt. In a very interesting 
and instructive analysis of this dream Freud shews that 
it was the. expresaioii of a desire to be clear of un¬ 
pleasant ^ecte of his profesgjonal worlt^ and was a 
symbolic e^tprcssiDii of a wish to clEttn out the Aegean 
stables with which in a Jit of despondicncy he tend^ to 
compre these surroondings. On the odier hand, bis 
awn rale 33 the Hercules of the occsaion seemed to 
Freud to Correspond with certain grandiose traits he 
detected in his own attitude -towards th* situation. 
Freud refers the absence of disgust in tlie dream to 
the fact revealed by his analygis that the thoughts of 
cleansing an Augean stable were combined with olhera 
of a pleasant hind referring to hia -awn poweia as a 
deaiHET, The Indifferent character ol the drcatn in its 
affectiv* aspect is referred to the combination of the 
two opposed kinds of aflect present in the dream* 
thoughts^ 

On the view that the dream is an ejtpression of infan- 

♦ Die rMHiHrffuftfH/, jtt Aiiddfii:, 1PT9| ptlffl ^rS | Tf>* iTthrpTtia- 
of fineants, igiO, pajTS 
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tile modes of mentsd activity, another and a simpler 
explanation of the absence of diafu^t become^ ppssible. 
Enom this point of view Freud's dream is an expression 
of a cotfiflict between his desire to get away from certain 
disgusting aspects of his pnofessional worlt and the 
desire for the beantias and pleasures of a holiday. The 
dream produces a symlxilic solution ol the conflict by 
getting rid of the disgusting aspects of his work by 
means of a procedure which would make a direct 
appeal to the mind of a child and iii in consonance 
with a child's modes of activity. Tl^e absence of 
disgust in the dream seems to receive an explanation 
more natural and at the same time more aimpfe than 
that given by Freud if ia his dream he Jiad for the 
tirne regressed to an infantile attitude and was seeking 
to purify his surroundings symbohcaliy by a procedure 
characteristic of childhoud. In the child such a pro- 
cedure would not arouse the emotion of disgust and 
therefare no such emufcion was aroused in the dream. 
The indifferent aflectivc charaotEr of this dream 
becomes natural and needs no elaborate eacplanation 
if the dream be an infantile mode of expression of a 
wish-liiUihnent or the solution of a conflict. 

This dream of Freud's is one in which the absence 
of affect in a sitoatiou where it might be expected 
to occur is readily accounted for on the view that the 
dream has an infantile diarattEr. Let us now turn 
to examplea of dreams accompanied by manifest 
aficct and inquire whether tlifise also bttome explicable 
on the view that the dream expresses iuIantilE men¬ 
tality. For this purpose let us turn to the drearns of 
my patient 

The central siituatinn of the suicide dieam [see page 
a?) was one in which the dreamer was about to shoot 
himself syrnibohcalfy when he was stopped by the voice 
of his son calling attention to the injury he would inflict 
upon the hoy if he carried out his design. There can bo 
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no (juiG&tijtin Hiat the homicidal gituatian presfinted by 
the dream would, be at least as tcrrilying as, and prob¬ 
ably far more terrifyiii^, to tlie child than the suicide 
of which tbg dream-homicide was a symbolic expres¬ 
sion. In this case the diffecence Jiea not so rmich in the 
relation between affect and the irucident which tailed it 
forth, as in the nature oi the affect itself. The infan¬ 
tile cbaracter shows itself in the intense and explosive, 
or as I have enpreased it elsEwhcre,* in the "" aJl-or- 
Jione " character of the affect, while in the real situation 
this would have had the more restrained form which 
emotion normally assumes in adult life. 

Again, if the transference dream was an OKpression of 
infantiilfi inodes of feeling and acting, wc have a case in 
which we may suppose that the child of the dream was 
being forexsi to turn away from one upon whom he 
had come to rely, and if current views concerning 
tracsfetence have any value, from one wham he bat! 
put in the position of his lather. The mfense affect of 
the dream, inappropriate perhaps to the actual situation 
of the dream, certainly inappropriata to tho situation 
of having to tum from tho help given to him by his 
physician, beocmes wholly appropriate if in the dream 
the man had become again the child and was turning 
away from his father and eras i ng to depend upon him 
lor help and comfort.f The intensity of tbe ailiect 
becomes intelligible i£ the dream be a regression to 
infancy, just as the absence of affect becomes inteJligible 
if the dr earn-situ at ion is cue which the infantilG mind 
w^ould regard with indifference. 

I hava so far dealt alinost entirely with painful or 
unpleasant affect in its relation to the dr^m. It is now 
necQSary to say wmgthmg about tha affects of a 

f 1 may point out licTF tluLt tliie pHysical loaction ci tlua drcaiD 
bF4 o ctE3jly iaEaatllc cbanotxr. TW drconKr vomtdrg, a 

Mbdo of TEoctlom tD sdtiiaLbana far inura livqaaut In 

iTiEancy tiun ip o4vLt Ufo- 
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pleassiLt kind which so often aocoinpany the dmam. 
We have been led to connect the of iatensity 

of painful affect present in fha dncain with the extent of 
the process of transfonnatiunr the absence of affect 
being correlated with the completeness of this piocese- 
I have supposed thit the preaencSj nature and amount 
of affect present in the dream stand in no definite 
relation to the presence, nature and amount of affect 
accompanying the confiict to which the dream is due, 
but arc determineil by the attitude which would have 
been proper to the dreamer at the JcTriel of mental 
development active in the dream. If the level of 
mental activity which is active in the di'eam is that oi 
childhood, and if the guise in which a conflict finds 
expreasion fn a dream is dug which would be terrifying 
to the child, the dncain will be ajcoompamEd by affect 
in the form of terror. If, on the other hand^ tho ima¬ 
gery' and syntibohsm in which a conflict is /mdin|[ 
expression axe of a kind so natural to the child that 
they would not be accotnpanjed hy affect, there will be 
no affect in the dream. The situation aa portrayed in 
tlie dream may he ofne of adult life, but the dream- 
reaction is that of the child so far as affect is 
concerned. 

If we now apply this point of view to the case in 
which the affect of a dream, is of a pleasant kind, it 
will again be necessary to distinguLsli between dreamg 
with varying degrees of transformation. We should 
expect pleasurable, as painful, affect to be the more 
defimte, the kas the degree of transformation. Where 
there is no transformatiem, we slroulJ expect the 
affective aiocompaniment to he considerable in amount. 
As an examplG of thig may be cited the dreams of the 
kind, to which I have already refcrried incidentally, 
where the manifest content ha-s a sexual nature. Here 
tl'ie pleasant nature of the affect 13 just as natural to 
the situation as the fear or tenor accompanying a 
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dream ot m'hicL the manifeat content has reference to 
dangec. 

Anofhei' variety of dreHm accompatiied by aflect of a 
pleasant kiod is that in ^vhich the manifest content 
haa the nature of a day-dream. In this case again 
there is little if any transformation, but there 35 carried 
over into the dream an eapetience of wating life 
which m that waking life is dehnltely accoiupaniodi 
hy pleasant aflect. Lt may be suggested that the 
CiCcurrence of the experience in sleep gives it that 
enhanced vividnes and apparent reality which ia 
charaotcrietic of the day-dmams of childhood, and 
thit the pleasantiifiss of the afteet is associated witli 
this approach to an infantile character. 

At the beginning of this chapter I mentioned a view of 
Freud to which I may now retam tor a moment. 
AiCcnrdinf to this writer, the lessaiing or disappearance 
of affect which accompanies the tianstoraiation of the 
latent into the manifest content of the dream is an effect 
ascribed tq tlic censorship. As Edmady motitlonedj I 
have dealt elsewhere with the value of the cocicept of 
the censorstiip as a means of explaining or expiressing 
the facts of transformatian and disguise- 1 have 
referred these processes to ttie iofantilc cliaiaicter of 
the dream and have supposed that transformation and 
disguise are necessary consequences of this infantile 
character and Would have occurred even if there hnd 
dot been present the resistance for which Freud has 
adopted the simile of the censorsljip. It is evident 
that this point of view is equally applicable to the 
problem considered in this chapter- The absence of 
affect in Freud's '' xAugean stahF dream,'' and its 
intense character in the dreams of the suicidal pa-ticot 
follow with equal readinesa from the infantile diameter 
of the dream, and need no agency watching at the 
threshold of conscicaisness for their expEanation. 
Freud's concept of the censorship was especially 
So 
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devistd to tipeet the cases where afiect is lessEcied or 
abolMied and fails wholly to atcount for sudh dreams 
as those of my patient- The tstplanatian of the nataro 
of the affect in the dream aa the necessary result 
of its infantile charajcter not only renders the concept nl 
the censorship unnecessary when it mi^ht seem to he 
appropriate, hut it covers a wider field and is able to 
brin^ withm its scope fEatures of the dream with which 
this concept is whoUy inadequate to dsaJ. 

I will conclodc this chapter hy atating the conclusions 
reached in it- I started from the position that dreaTus 
arc attempts to solve in elocp conflicts of the waking 
fife, and that these attempts are necessarily, fman the 
nature of Bleep,, of a more or {ess infantile kind, since 
in sleep only the earlier levels of mental functioning are 
active. Nffirt, I have supposed, and here 1 follow 
Freudj or a.t least agree with Mm, that the effect of 
transformation is to diminish or abolish the affectivo 
aspect of the conflict, ConeequeniJy, when there is 
no transformationj there is affoot in the droam. This 
affect is painful when the conflict fails of solution, 
fads to satisfy the most prominent wishes of the 
dreamer. On the other hand, it is pleasant when 
these wishes are gratified. But in the majoTity of 
dreams the affective aspect is slight or absent because 
the struggle is transformed and the solution of the 
conflict only of a symbolic kind. 

Moreover, just as I have argued that the transforma¬ 
tion, ascribed by Froud to the need to evade the agency 
he calls the censorship, is a natural and indeed inevit¬ 
able result of the expression of the conflict in tbe mental 
imagery and modee of mental functioning of early 
hfe, so do I now suppose that the affect has a similar 
infantile quaUty and that it ig equally unnecessary 
to have recourse to the agency of the censorship fo 
explain the relation between the manifest and latent 
contents of the dream so far as affect is concerned. 

Sj F 
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" LOHDON LECTTJIIIJIS DREAMS 

Ik this chsipter I propose to submit the record of a 
seriea of three dteamg-j occurring during one night, 
which illustrate several points of mlerest. They show, 
in the first place, the great importance which the 
manifest content may have as a guide to the deeper 
meaning of dnsunsr They illustrate, further, a point 
insisted on by Freud that all dreams occurring in 
one night can be neferrod to the same latent cootent; 
and Jastly, they will serve at an introduction to tlie 
problem why dreama are so easily forgotten and to 
the relation of the depth of sleep during which a dream 
ig EKperienced to the naturie of the dream. 

The first dream began with a vagrie idea or image of 
having a sum of money in the form of large coins, 
either crowns or dollars, Then I ,was sitting at a 
table with the Master of my CnlJege who had a docu¬ 
ment before him which said tliat the Government was 
anHious to know of people who had money immediately 
available. He took down a record of the amount J 
po5E€ssEd, which was very vague when I awoke, hut 
the number 500 wag more or Ices proininent. I awoke 
suffering from indigestion and began to think about 
the mterpretation, when I fell asleep agairi and had a 
second dream, in which I was with a number of men who 
seemed to he lawyers. One of them read an essay, 
and then just as another, who was much like one of 
my patients, was about to rend a second assay, he 
handed it to me to read for him., f WAS about tu 
begin wHeis I found that there was an introduction 
Sa 
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■or abstract at tht begltming, and I aslted the chainnan 
if I should read itr On, his Lnstmctions I did sOf and 
found a large number of diffiicult wi?irDi 5 over ’which I 
stumbled. Finally I came to two totcdgn words, one 
of which wa.!^ somethiTig like AlmTee^. 1 hesitated 
how to pronounce it, and Especially how to give tha 
BBcond vowel, not being sore whather it should have 
the Italian or the ordinary Englieli value. The writer 
of the esay called my attention to the fact that the 
correct pronunciation was given in a footnote. I had 
not seen this note and was still looking for it when I 
awoke. On thinking about this dream I was. very 
surprised to find tlia.t I still rameiribered the previous 
dream. I intended to write tbem bath down, but 
before I could do so, I ’want to sleep again, I had 
Joolted at my watch, in the meantiinej however, and 
found that it was two o'clock. 

I woke again about six o'clock with a third dream 
rather vaguely in noy mind, in ’which there were two 
men who had apparently been rowing. They were 
talking about the aacond person pluraJ, referring also 
to some other mode of expression which I supposed 
to be connected with rowing. The subject of the con- 
veraition ivas that tlijs second expression had not 
been used on the occaaion when they used the second 
person pluralr Though the actual content cf tlie dream 
was vague, it was clear to me that it deaEt with a 
philologicsd problem in which two linguistic pecuHnil- 
ties were associated, and tha absence of one in the 
draam wss accepted by me as a sufficient expIanatiDn 
of the absence of the other. 

On awaking I was again anqjdsed to find the two 
earlier dreama clearly in my mind, though I had not 
written tham down, I couli howcvar, see no meaning 
in the three dreams, nor could I get any due to the 
manifest content. I then triad association with various 
elEfments of the dream without success, and was gl'viiig 
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up the task of aualysisj when it flashed on me that on. 
the preceiimj afternoon I tad teoeived a notice of 
lectures to be given in the foUotving autumn at UniveT' 
sity CoUegOj London. I could not then remember 
ivhat the lectures were aboutj but on getting up and 
recgvEFTng the notice from the waste-paper basket I was 
at once able to recugniae several titles whicli had 
especiatly interested me when I read the list. These 
were; 

The OrICIh? op Coinage ; 

Phonetics and its Value fkom the Impepial 
Standpoint : 

Scientific Methods op Language Study and 
Their Intoptance to the Empire ; and 

The Growth of Comparative Law Since Maine's 
" Ancient Law." 

Tha first subject would account for the coins of the 
first dream and may have contributed to produce the 
strange wordA of the aocond dream. The two lectures 
on IsLguagH would account for the general featured of 
the second and third dreams, while the lactune on 
Comparative Law would not only aooount for the legal 
setting of the second dream, but would also help to 
explain the appearance of the Master of my CoUegej 
for he is a lawyer. The manifest content of the three 
dreams was thus to a- large extent explained by the 
items in the list of lecturts which had especially at* 
tracted my attention on the preceding evening 

The speidal interest of this dreamy hewevsTj is that 
the explanation of its mariifesf content at once gave me 
the clue to its deeper meaning. At thia time I was 
away from my hoapital in Sootland on sicl: leave. A 
few daya before I bad heard that a project was on 
foot to give me an appointment in connection with the 
Royal Flying CorpSj which would involve my living 
in London. When I read through the list of lectures, 
£4 
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th* thought h^id ■occuired to itie that if the projeet 
went through, I might be able to attend some of these 
let^ureg and thus satisfy ethnotogical and sociolcigical 
interests which wece being starved in Edinburgb. 
The dreams thus appeared to be citpressions of a 
rather simple wish to be given the new appointmciit. At 
the same time there was no question that the probltm of 
this new appaiiitment was the basis of a d^nite con¬ 
flict in my mind. On the one side thern was the 
desire for change and novelty, which is one of the 
Strongest elemfinfe in my mental make-up, ae well as 
the desire to hetomc acquainted witli the psycho¬ 
logical and medical problems connected with flying. 
There was also the fact that J should be in much clcxser 
touch with my other interests in life, and one spcckl 
iaotoT was that I should be aasociated in the new in- 
vestigaticiis with Dr Head, in COUahoratinn with whom 
SO much of my work had been done. On the other 
side of the conflict were the facts that the new appoint¬ 
ment would obhge me to leave my chief in Edinburgh, 
who was in a dtua-tion of peculiar difficulty, in which 1 
knew that I might be d£ considerable service, and 
the change of work would also mean leaving to others 
the care of several patients in whom I was cspociaJly 
interested. On the evening hefere the dream J liad 
written to one of these patients who was in a situation 
□£ a vary difficult and complicated kind, in which I 
had Bome reason to bcEieve thit the outcome depended 
largely on my influence. 

It was thus dear that the University College lecture- 
hst whfcti had evidently determined the general char¬ 
acter of the manifest content of the three dreams had 
a definite rektiun to a conflict o£ a serious kind. In 
this conflict my own wishes were eKphcitly in favour 
of the new appointment, but thass oonftic.ted in the 
most direct manner with motives of en altruistic 
kind, involving duties and responsibflfties towards 
«5 
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Qtliera. Dreamy which at first sight seEm^d wholly 
inffitplicaEle turned out to have 4 definite ganeial 
relation to this conflict as soon as the explanation 
of the manifest content gave the necessary clue. It 
is not sufficient^ however, or it should not be held 
to be sufficient, that a Eifuation of the waking life 
should explain the gaunml characteirfi of a djeam or 
dreams. It Ie also necessary to explaiu the details, 
and to these we may now funi. 

The details of the first dream can be refei'red to a 
subwdiary conflict which wag piesent at the time, and 
was one which would he aEected by tny change of post. 
I was at thb time making an ajnply sufficient income 
for my needs through my pay as a Captain in the 
R-A.M.C,, and I wag at times wonied by doubts 
whether I ought not to return to the Cnllege my income 
as PeUow, but I satiafied these- doubte by investing 
every penny I could in war-loans, and the number 500 
was certainly explained by tbs fact that this was the 
jLmount I had invested in this way. It thus became 
natural that the Master, as the natural representative 
or symobdl, of my College, should have, appeared in thl& 
dream. 

The chief detail to be erptained in the second dream 
was the appcajance of the strange word which I found! 
it difficult to pronounce. Assoedation ied me baok 
at once to the early days of a visit to India, where I 
had been especially impreased for some reason by the 
fact that it is customary in that country to call a 
wardrobe an Almeira.’" On the day before ths dream 
I had been re-reading Charles Marriott's novel The 
Column, which was intimately aesociated with the early 
days of my visit to India and with the friend from 
whom I had first heard tlie word "Almdra" and 
learnt its meaning. Tlie greiler part of tlic strange 
word was thus intimately linked with the general 
philclogical setting of the three dreams, while its 
S6 
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occurrence juay also have been, assisted by the an¬ 
nouncement ot a lecture on " ffindu Religion and 
Philowphy ” in the University College list of lectures. 
Ttic letter at the end of the word was cei'tasnly from the 
Greek alphabet, but though it nesembted Xi in some 
respects it was associated with ths idoa of Digajmjiar 
T failed wholly to eJtplain this feature of the wnirtl. 

Tfie tfiiid dream containad two details wlucll are 
very puzaling, while the whole character of the dream 
is obsciirfij apajc from its general philoloifijCal satting. 
I was quite luiabla to discover the meaning of tlie 
reference to the second person plnral and was also 
much puzzled by the reference to ro^ving. One of 
the results of the move to Londcn would be to allow 
me to visit Cambridge more oftenj and if the dream is an 
expression of youthful mentality. It is possible that 
rowing acted as a symbol for Cambridge^ for in beyhoed 
my thief interest in Catnbridge liad been through the 
boat race. 

Though tflOrc arc detoj]s of which the interpritatlon 
is lacking, there can be no qoeation that the iriain 
feartuies of the three dreams were detErmined by the 
conflict arising out of the prospect of a new appoint¬ 
ment, the manifest oemtent beiiig detemnned by an 
incident of the previous day which had directly stimu¬ 
lated this conflict. 1 have cited this series of dreams 
primarily as an UKampla of the way in which know¬ 
ledge of the mode of detormination of the manifest 
content may assist the discoverj^ of tlie deeper meanings 
hut they have several other points of interest. 

One such interest J& the confirmation given by the 
di'eams to the statemenL made by Freud that when 
several dreams occur to a person in unc night they will 
all be found to refer to the same latent content ft is 
only very exceptionally that I have been able to 
anaJyso mote than one dteatn occurring during a 
nightj and it is noteworthy that on the sole occasion 
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on which the analysii of three dreams should have 
been posabJe, alt the three ^otild be 50 clearly referable 
to one interpruta.tioii. It may be noted, horeFever, that 
the connectioni of the third dream with the conflict 
about the appointment waa less obvious than in the 
case of the two earher dreams, and that tlie time- 
interval between this dream and fta predecessors 
waa probably ioniser than that between the first and 
second dreama, 

1 need hardly point out how natural it is that under 
ordinary cincumstances all the drearna of one night 
should bo referable to one latent content if the view put 
forward in these lecture Ja correct. Unless something 
ahould liappcn during the night which introduces a 
new cause of conflict, there ou^t to be no change 
in tlie nature of tlie deeper thouglita which are finding 
eKpresaion in the fortn of dieamB. It is not nccGEaeiy, 
however, that such dreams should have the high degree 
of unity which seema to be shown by those I havn 
recorded. Thus, Abraham * mentions a casa in which 
a woman had five dreams in one nigtit whiclt realised 
five different possibilities which might arise out uf 
the situation in which aha was placed at the time. 
In the language of this book the five dreams attempted 
five different solutiDna of the conflict in which she was 
involved. 

A point of great inbertist of the dreams wlilcli I 
must now consider more fully is the ease, must anusijal 
in my own case, with which the dneame wei'e remein-- 
berecL As a rule my dreams are forgotten veoy rapidly 
and have to be written down at one* if a record is to 
become possible, hut in this case r not only remembered 
the dreamg more or less clearly when I awoke, but 
as much as waa remembtred when 1 awoks continued 
clearly in my miiid after later sleep,, the length of 
sleep before the third, dream being as much ag four 
* ajiii Mytilir pafit 56- 
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hours. C&mbined w^th this was an irnpresginn, dc' 
finitely recorded in my notes at the tiniE, that I had 
been slaepdng very" U^htly. 

Ttda eJtptrieneE raises the very important queation 
why dreams are so readily forgatten. According to 
Ensud this is one of the effects nf the censar^p. 
According to the hypothesis of the censorshipj the 
occurretice of dreams depends upon refaKation of the 
activity of this agency watching at the threshold of 
conscionsnasaj the activity being so far rdaitcd as to 
allow the huried dream-thoughts to appeal' in COn- 
sciousnesSr Hioiigh in distorted gui-w, and the foiigetting 
is the natural result of the regained full activity of the 
cenanrship. An alternative view sitggested by the 
dreams now undar considaration IS that whether 
dreams are remembened with case or difficulty depends, 
at any rate partially^ upon the depth nf sleep, the 
dreams of light sleep being readily accessible, while 
those ot deeper deep are soon forgotten. This raises 
the question whethiH ihere is any relntitjn between 
the depth c?f the steep during wbicli a dream is ex¬ 
perienced and the characitcr of the dveaui, and from 
this point of view the dreams I have just descrihed 
are of inteiast. Except for the occurrence of imagery 
and tfic doubtful use of rowing as a symbol of Cam¬ 
bridge, these dreams can hardly he ragarded as an 
example of infantile oi- even of yuuthfut mentality. 
Tlie imagery or symbolism in which the dieam-thoughta 
wore clotluid was of an abstract and elaborate Idad 
and only differed from the thought-processes of adult 
waking life in tlieir inconsequent and erratic character. 

Much other experience of my own dreams points 
in tlife same direction, Thus, J not infi'equently have 
dreams in which I am reading a paper or giving a 
lecture which 1 am able to recall with ease when I 
awake, and I have always found when the content 
of a dreaiu is thus easily remembered that it differs 
aq 
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very little, H at all, fium wbat I miglit kavc written 
□qr spuJtcii if I Iia<i been in full wakinfi activitj'. In 
^uch a ca^e it would be ridiculous to regard the dream 
as an expression of infantUc mentality, and cipErienoee 
of this kind have led iTlc to the view that dieajns 
differ in character according to the depth cf the sleep 
during which they occrir. The lighter the sleep whkli 
a dream accompauiGa, the mDnc nearly docs it approach 
in its character to the mode of mental functioniitg’ 
proper to the age at which it occurs aiid the moriH 
easily will the dream be remembered. This view 
is a natural coroUary of tha scheme which I have put 
forward eJaewhcrc,* that the mind may be regarded 
aa ccmposcd of a numbei' of levels or strata compaj- 
able with the levels of neurological activity which are 
now widely held tq fiumish the best explanation of 
the mode cf action of the nervous aystcin. According 
to this view the deeper the sleep, tlie larger the number 
of these levels whi^ are put out of activity and the 
lower the level which finds eipreesion in the dream. 
The dreams of deep sleep in which many levc|g of mental 
activity are put out of action will reveal infantile 
modes of thinking, fediiig and acting; the dreams of 
less deep sleep in which fewer of the higher levels 
ai* inajctivc would express modes of mental functioning 
propel' to childhood or youth; while the dreams of 
very Kght sleep would have a character hut little 
different from that of tlie onrdinary mental activities 
of tlie waking life. 

The general point of view which I am developing 
in this book was originally formulated in order to 
account for the appearance of distortion or disguise 
in the dream, whidi forms Freud's cliief argument for 
the censorship. I now suggest that this view is also 
able to account for the neadiness with which dreams 
are forgotten, a fact which Freud has also referred to 

* and iAe Umamaoua, Sdltloa, 1.19. 
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iiis mechanism of tlie censorBMp. Dream^ij or rather 
certain dream&j are readily feri^citten because they are 
the maiufestations of levels of mental activity remote 
in character from those of later periods of life. AjCcord- 
in^ to the schema put forward in my bool: /jishwrJ 
flfffi fAe [/ji££)ji£cfLiiis, early levels of mental activity 
are suppressed because they are incompatihEe with 
the activities of later life. The mental efhcicnj£.y oi 
a parson would hs greatly prejudiced E modes of fhiu'lc - 
Lng, feeling and acting proper to infancy or childhood 
were continually intruding into the activities cf adult 
life, and from this point of view it is natural that when 
these early mndcfi of mental lunttionmg are brought 
into temporary activity during sJeepj they should 
again pass into oblivion as rapidly as poaEiblc when 
the sleeper awakes. 

One difficulty foi' this point of view must be con¬ 
sidered here, 'rhere is one kind of dream of which 
rnemory is exceptionally vivid and, bo far as can be 
told, accurate. One of tlie features of the nightmare 
is that it is not mei'ely remembered on awahing, but 
it tends to persist with an unusual [lagTEe ot vividness 
iu tha mind of the dreamer. Is this to be eKplaiued 
by the occurrence of this kind of dream in light sleep, 
or is it oecessaiy to look for some other mode of nx- 
planation of the vivid memoiy of these dreams ? I 
have little doubt that the answer is to be found in the 
second alternative and that w^e must look to the exccEs 
of affect which is characteristic of tha nightmare and 
the battle-dre&TTi as fuminhiug the ground for the 
readiness and vividness witlr wfucli their incidents 
persist in memory. It is probable, tharafora, that 
depth of sleep is only one of tlia factnra upun whicli 
parsiBtEnoe dapends, and that fii sleeping as in wsiking 
life there is n definite relation between the amount 
of affect associated with an experience and the par- 
sistence with which it is reraemberied. It must always 
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be burne in mind in this conTiectian tivai exceK of 
affect may a)w be tjne cause, or unt of the eaoeej 
of suppresaioji or active fof|fetting. The importance 
of eK«s3 of afiect in relation to memory is that it 
tends to be associated either ivitli unua-ual persiatence 
in memoiy or with more or less complete suppression. 
By excess of aEect an expciicncc may be prevented 
from occupying its plac* among the vast mass which is 
readily accessible to oonsdotianeas and only absent 
from it at any given moment because it is not tlie 
object of attention or has not been brought into the 
focus of attentiun by appropriate assoCaeticins, But 
if an Ktperiiftnce accompanied by excess of affect 
is not suppressed, it persists ^vith a high degree of 
vividness, and I suggest tha-t this vividness accounts 
for the ease and fidelity with which the incidents of 
a nigiitmare or battlfr-dream are remembered. 

TtlE EREAU-PflOCESSES .■iS KEOHESSIVE 

One of tire chief getieml conclusions to which I 
have been leading in this book is that the character 
uf the dream, and e.specialty ite apparently fantastic 
and grotes^^uc features, are due to the fact that it 
is an expression of early modes of mentai functioning 
w'hieh Jrave been allowed to come into action, owing 
to the removal of higher restraining infiueates derived 
from the cxpcrijcnoe of iarter life, 

I have supposed that sleep is a process which acts 
progressively upon successive levdE of mental activity, 
first putting out of actio'n the expericoce and mndH 
of mental functiDriing which have been recently ac¬ 
quired. The deeper tlic alcap, the greater the number 
uf such levels put out of action and the lower and 
carher the JeveJg which are left to rnanifeat their 
special riMidea of activity in the dream. I suppose 
that in the process of waking the higher levels are 
9 £ 
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sujCM5!iivfily tiftleaaed, beginning i^Lth the lowei^ the 
nature of a dream experiioic^ dnrmg the proceH 
of waking being cletE^iiiiiied by the level which is 
manifesting it& activity at the niDmnit when the draanv 
is ej^JP-rienced. 

Ercm this point of view the fantastic or gioteEqaa 
nature of the dream is not due, as Eneiid supposes, to 
a. process of distortion dependent on the neoesfiity 
of elndiiig a guardian watching at the threshold of 
consciousness, but It is a necessary reBiitt of the infan¬ 
tile nature of the. dreanin 1 do not deny that die 
nature of the thoughts to which the dream is due 
are disguised from the dreamerj and it is possible, 
if not probable, that tliis disguiae has a useful function, 
but even if fherE were no such ntihty, the dr^m wcmld 
have this fantastic character which is a necessary 
consequiefice of its regrESEiv* origin. 

According to this point of view, a dream appears 
the more fantastic or grotesque to the dreamer when 
awake, the deeper the lev^ of mental lunctlomng 
upon which the dream depends. The deeper the level 
the more strange and unlike his normal aclf wiU the 
dream and the dream-personality seam to be. Mora- 
O^'ET, it will follow that tile more a pcrso]i has changed 
in his modes of mental functioning during his life, the 
greater will be the difference between his dreams arid 
the proceses of hfs riortnal adult life, the greater also 
tlic difference between the dream-petsonality and the 
personality of the ordinary waking Hfe. 

One interest of this paint of view is that it serves to 
eicplain a feature of the dream about llie exiatence 
of which there seems to be little doubt, viz., that 
there is a relatiDii between the complesiity and amount 
of tiansfonnation of the dream and the degree of 
educa-tion of tha dreamer. My cKperienca of the 
dreams of uneducated persons is that they arc exceed¬ 
ingly simple and their meaning often tranaparEut, 
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as in the example I cited in the first lecture, and 
I believe that this is in aocoridaiice with general experi¬ 
ence. It IE the result ni eduCatLcnj and I may say 
that T am not here litmting this term to the form^ 
ppxesa of school arid university. Education widana 
interest and prciduDEs a continuous process of modi¬ 
fication in the mental mahe-up. The characteristic 
of the uneducated person is Chat Uie manta! oi.;tlook of 
adult life does not difier appreciably from that erf 
childhood^ while the mind of the person who contiimes 
his edneation throughout life is that the whole mental 
jniiltEi-up ol mature adult life may be vastly different 
from that of his childhood or hia youth or even of hia 
younger adult life. To give an instance in iHn&tratian ; 
In some d£ ua older people the educative influonco 
of the last ten years has been so great that we should 
hardly recognise oui'selves if we were brought fane to 
face, I suggest that the dream is a proceas ■ii'herEby 
we are thus hiaught face to face with these fcarher 
sdves Speating for mj'Sclf, I am quite prepared to 
believe that if I had a dream in just that depth of sleep 
which found expression in the thoughts and sejiti- 
menta of ten years ago, the dream has to some extent 
that strajige and fantastic character which I ascribe to 
its regressive nature. 

There ia Jittie doubt that I ha%'e been led to stress 
the importance of the point of view according to which 
the dream is a regression to a special feature of my own 
mental maJre-up which creates a atriJring difference 
between my dream-pfirsoualtty and the personality 
of my ordinary life. In my dreams I am a visualiser j 
I also often have perfectly definite auditory imagery, 
and Jess frequently imagery nf other kinds, such as 
of taste and smell. In my ordinary bio, on the other 
hand, I rarely experience imagery, and then usually 
in BO fugitive and vague a form that if my attentirm 
had not been attracted to the subject tbrougli my 
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scjefl.ti 1 k interestSij I should doubtless never bawt 
noticed each capincity ioT iinagiery as J possess. 

Mgreaveij as I havG described ElsEii'Jiere, ** I Ecnow' tlmt 
in early life the powei of imaging was presotit, and 
was probably os good as that of the average child. 
I have brought forward avidence to show that the 
disappearance of the capacity to image waa the result 
of a process of suppression, which probably began 
before the age of five and hae since become 010116 
complete. 

If this history of my capacity to image he acceptedj 
it will follow that when I image in my dreams, my 
dream-ccrigclciusne^ is utiliEing an infantile process 
which is not at my disposal in my ordinary wakiog 
Hie. The action of sleep in my case ia to remove the 
activity of certain restraining Cjr suppressing influences, 
whereby fbe power of imagery ia kept in abeyance, 
but the reappearance of the power to image in sleep 
shows that it is there in my mental malce-upj only 
wmttng to come into action when the recnoval of the 
restraining influences gives it freedom. The view 
which I am now putting forw'ard ie that juat as my 
power of imaging IB normally suppressed and only 
finds eypneBEion in .sleep, so Is it with other eariy modes 
of mental functioning. Thus, all that I know of 
mysdf goes to convince me that in my adult waking 
Hfe it is quite foreign to me to think in terms of tlie 
symbols cf an incongrnous person in surrouudinge 
to which he ia unsuited by such a simile or metapbur 
aa that of a cnp 8 Jid sSriicer as an element in a game of 
billiards. Nor in my dreams can 1 remember Etiat 
1 ever thought in such similes, but my aKpsrience in 
regard to imagery leads me to suspect that I was 
once subject to such waj'S of thinking, and that the 
nee of such gimites in t dream is only another expression 
of an early mode of mental fimctioning. 

* Irffliitf-t 11 . 
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It has so lar heen my object to consider the processes 
oTk as they ate Eonoetimes called^ the mechanisms 
of the dream K the processes by which mental conflicts, 
wishes, anxieties or other states find expncEsion in 
sleepn I have described and given examples nf audi 
processes as syrnhoJisationj drsmatisa-tiou and con¬ 
densation throwgh whiclt these mental states receive 
concrete representation in the dream. I have tried 
to find hnw far we are justmed in accepting a process 
of. displacement as a laurth element in the dreani-worh, 
and have considered how far wc can ascribe to this 
and the other elements of the dream-work the fimctiim 
of disguise and distortion in the intejesta of the con¬ 
tinuance of sleep. The conclusion to which I have been 
led is that the spodal character of the dream is not 
due. as Freud supposes, to the activity of a process of 
censorship leading to a distortion of the real mnanini 
of the dream, so that this meaning shall not he recog¬ 
nised by the dreamer, but is the result of the fact that 
the dream depends on the coming into activity in 
gleep of early modes of menial functioning. T have 
regarded the symboliaatiDn and dramatisation of the 
dream as processEscharacteriatic of childhood and youth, 
which come into activity in sleep, because more recent 
modes of mental functioning have passed info abey¬ 
ance in sleep, with the consequent removal of the control 
which in the waking hie they normaliy exert on older 
activities- From thi-s point of view the dream may be 
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regarded as a regressive state, includiiig under the 
word all tlie earlier phases ai mental development. 

When the dream ie regarded as regrassivc or in¬ 
fantile, hflifficvcT, somettiLog very diEisrent iioin tliia 
is often mcanL When speak of the dieS-TO. aS aJl 
esipression of iiiiantile mentality, this may mean two 
very different things. Lt may refer to the mfantile 
chajactex of the processes of the drcaan or it ma.y 
mean that the dream has an ioiiintOe content- Thus 
far it is only in the first of these two sarses that I 
have dealt with the regressive charaictcr □£ the dream; 
it remains to consider how far the content ot the dream 
is derived from the EKperience of earlier life- 

It has been a E-triklng feature of ah tire di'earos 
related and. analysed in this hook that they have been 
concemed with recent conflicts. Their latent content 
has not been dea’ivsd from the early experieace of the 
dreameTj but has dealt with conflicts active in the mind 
of the dremieir at the time that the dream occurred. 

Most ol tire analyses of dreams which wo owe to the 
psycho ■analytic school, on the other handf take us 
bock to conflicts Or wishee fonning the latent content 
which arc Eequently, if not generally, derived from the 
experiences of early life. Lt is uereasary to deal 
with this discrepancy between the two sets of reBultii. 
The first paint to note is that the vast majority of 
dTeams recorded in psycho-analytic htcratuce, and 
utilised in support of psychO"ar!alytio beliefs, have 
octurred in tha course of treatment in which the 
attention of the dreamer has been led baok to the 
ejtpericucQ of early hfa- Coiifttcts dating back to 
Bcme early period of life: have been ricvived and hnonght 
into great pnamiaence in the waking consciausivess 
of the dreamer. I ijavc myself recorded dreams 
OKurritig in the oourBc (jf psy^o-thempy which wdl 
jflustrato this pwint. Thus, the patient with ckustro- 
phobia., whose case I have rwonied in Appendbe Ll 
9 ? ^ 
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C?f Itiiiinci and ihs Uncomniom, h^d Eevctal dxEaioBj, 
the dGntccit of which dated back to th* period of lift 
which we weie then trying to explore. 

U. on the other handj we tum to such ti rKord of 
dreama and thEir ^alyris as that given by Freud 
hini&elf in the Traufndmiung, we find a 5tiikiii| similar¬ 
ity with those which I have analysed with respect to 
tile recency of the conflicts they revealf a considerahle 
proportion referring to sdtuations arismg out of Freud''s 
profegaonaJ career doseJy compaiable with those 
which have provided the motives of so many of my 
own dreams, iloreover, in Freud's discusaton of the 
varieties of source upon which dreams depend, the 
conclusione which emerge agree with those I have just 
statedr If objection is made to my record of djEams 
on tlie ground of the recency of the conflicts upon 
which they depend, we have only to go to Freud * for 
confirmation, excepting only those oases which must he 
regarded as of a more or less artificial kind, in which 
dreams occur as incidenta in the course of a psycho- 
analysb. 

Though dreams going back to Early experience as 
their source frequently occur under such circunastaiiices, 
it is far from necessary that the dreams of patients 
under treatment shall have this character. Thus, 
the patient's dreams recorded in Chapter II had as 
their source a conflict of quite recent oirigin which was 
raging at the time that the drearu oceurred. I will 
now dto anctlucr dream of a patient which also had 
recent conflitt as its source, 

THE " KIITHV&SA.URriS ” DELEAM 

In this dream the patient was betrig accused of the 
murder of two people in Paddington Statfon, while an 
ichthyosaurus was looking cm- While being taken 

■ TffiVitfJiMttttia, 5M Aufinjje, Iflii [Jafisi liJ-O. 
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away by tbe police, the idithyosaimis spat venom at 
him. The dreainer was taken to a Court of Justice 
where a letter was, produced which mcriminated him, 
but made no jnention of his brother who had alaa heca 
concerned in the mqrdeTr The dreamer awoke frin'ht- 
oned aud sweating. 

The dream was probably an example of a ww-dream 
in which the war experience had been complatoly trans^ 
formed, for tha dneamar was Still liable occasionally 
to dreams of the nightmare kind, of which the content 
was actual war eKperienoe. I need not go into the 
explanation of the manifest contentj the oiigiii of 
which we were able to trace. 'Ihe con-sideiation of 
the dream led back at once to events of the previous 
day. The patient was an active member of a Com- 
rnittee which was ctmeemed with the regutition of 
games, supply O'f writing materials and other matters 
managed by the patients. On the previous day he had 
found that certain changes were being made in the 
hospital wliich involved the temporary loss uf the use 
of a writing-roonij ajid, in common with another 
member of Committee, he beheved that this wa."! 
being (kmc by the matron and assistant matrun with 
the connivance of the steward and bohind the back of 
the C.O. of the hospital. The. dreamer was a business 
man who had served through several years of the war. 
While on active service he had alwaj's been especially 
concerned for the comfort of his men. and in this con- 
nectSon had repeatodly come into confijet with hattahm 
(juartermasters, SO that he had developed wdiat would 
5ometime& be called a " quartermaster complex^" 
or, as I should prssfer to call it, an antiijuaitETmastin- 
sentimentj which helped to make him suspioious 
of tbs steward of the hospital, wdio was virtualfy its 
quartermaster. It seemed clear that the steward 
was, represented in the dream by the ichthycaanrus, 
and that the two people of whose murder he was being 
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accused wet* the matron and the assistant matron, 
while his brother seenicd to have stood in the dreein 
for the other patient with whom he had been a-tsociatctl 
in the matter of the writing-roDm. I cite this as an 
eKaraple of a dream whicl^ had i recent eKpeiience as 
its sauice, occurring in a patient under treatmentj 
and one in which the cuperience was not connected, or 
only very rematcly connected, with his illncsa. The 
dream arose out ^ a situation which mi^t just as 
well have arisen in any other relation. It had as its 
source a Quite recent experience, and in this respect 
falls into line with the other dreams which I have 
utilised in this hook. 

The anti-quartermaster seutiment of this patient 
was weU illuELrated a few dayi later by another dream 
about a similar situation, in which the disguise vvas less 
complete. In this dream he received orders to obtain 
rations before roorching with his company. He was 
in ono of tlie narrow streets paved with cobbles near 
the Cathedral in Rouen, and went to the quarteimaster- 
generai''a stores, where he found nothing left but pieoes 
of smoked salmon hanging from the ruitem. After 
much discussion^ in which the dreamer laid great stress 
on his indiflerence to the eitacE amount, so long as the 
distiibution was equal, he went of! with two pieces 
of the salmon. His men groused badly, and he told 
them it did not matter how little they had, so long as 
they got their proper share- He said tint they had 
not been able to get their proper amount this time, 
because the quartermaster had favoured other company- 
commandjcrs, and that he would see that they had their 
proper share in futme. , 

This dream occurred at a time when the food in the 
hospital was very inadequato. The. patient would not 
have minded if he had known that this was due to the 
necessity for national economy or to the msufhcicnjcies 
of the kitchen staff, but he could not help the con- 
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viction that the peraon who was rcaphi^ the advsmtage 
was the steward. I migltt niMition that c?ne i?( tha 
functions of tfie Gomiiiiitee, of which the patiejit 
was a pnomiuent membw:, waa to bring any cotnplamfs 
tefore the ofl&cer cnmtnanding the hospital, en that 
he had a real cause for anyiety and conflict in the 
matter. At the tjTne that thesa dreams occurred, 
nothiTi^ was being done to bring the early ]jfe of the 
dreamer into the focus of attention or to arouse early 
conflicts. The dreams thus confirm tha condusioiis 
reached by myself and implied In Freud's own classi- 
fieation of the suunces nf the dream. UnlesR some 
process is faking place which tends tu arouse early 
experience and bring it into pruminence, dreams deal 
with sitiiations in the- recent life of the dreamer. 

The view generally held by the psychu-analytic 
eehool, and widely accepted by others, that the content 
of dreams is so frequently experience derived from 
early life dues not, liowevei; rest solely an the fre¬ 
quency of early eKpexienjoe as the motive of dreams 
taking place in the course of psycbo^malysla- The 
typical dreams of Freud are believed also to point in 
this directidtfL, Thus, the dreams of naJtodn'KS or scanty 
clothing experienced by so many persons are ascribe 
to impulses of exhibition which are common in child¬ 
hood, and the equally frequent dreams of the death 
of dearly loved persons are lad hack to the frequent 
wishes of children, ill acquainted with the impheafions 
of death, that tbGir parents or other relatives should die. 

It is a fEafure of most dreams of this kind that they 
are recurrent tmd occur again and aigain, sometimes 
in precisely similar fcomi, and when they have this 
recurrent charaefer, it is probabla that they go back, 
at any rate in some measuria, fc early experimeer 1 
shall return to this topic when considering typical and 
recurrent dreams in a liter chapter, and shall only 
deal here with dreams of this kind when they CKKur 
lot 
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sporadically, cdifioain^ for iUtistmtian thie drearas 
that dearly loved peisona axe dead. 

Such dreams havia naturally formed an obstacle to 
the acceptance of Freuds view that every dneani is 
a wisb-fulfUncicnt, an otatade which has been partly 
overcome by tbe reference of many of these dreams 
to the rfiCTirrence of early wishes of childtiood. Freud 
has also shown, however, that wishes for the deujth of 
deady loved relatives may occur in adult life and aot 
as the motive of dreams. In one wcll-hiiown and 
striking rsiatnple • he records a dream of this kind^ 
in which the desire for the dt^th of a nephew is inter¬ 
preted as the result of e wish to meet an old Jover, a 
meeting which would naturaLy take place at the 
fimeral of the nepiiicw who died in the dream. ^\^lJen 
the thought that if the nephew died the lover would 
come to the funeral came to mlud, we must suppose 
that it was at oncjc repressedj but tliat the conflict 
so aroused cmly remained below the threshold^ tu 
become again active in sleep, owing to the absence of 
restraining influences derived from adult modes of 
thought, the wish for the death of tlie nephew being 
then given full rein. The dream agrees exactly with 
the view that in the dream infantile modes of thought 
coma into activityj though the actual motive of the 
dream was a quite recent wish for an opportunity 
of a nmteh desired meeting, I have met with several 
cases iu which dreams tliat relatives were dead, or 
had suficred misfortunes^ have been esrplained in a 
feunflar, though perhaps rather simpler fashion, and I 
will relate two examples. 

DREAMS ARISIMd CHIT OF RECEKT EVENTS 

One of my patients came to me much diatrossed 
because in a dream of the previoua night he had shot a 

* T'r.ANHi^niCui^, AuAagE. Ifry I hrlirf/rtiirtiiM 0/ Pj-huh.!, 
laS, 
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younger bmther of whom he was especiaJly fond. 
The dreiTTier had had a very trying time in RraneSj 
under the strain of whioTi hs had broken dcxwn. The 
brother whom !ie had - muidered in the dnsatn was 
being trained for active senHcSj and it transpired that 
the dreamer was so greatly worried about his brother 
and the trials awaiting him in France^ that he had 
aJloived himself to thinl: it better that the brother 
were dead rather than that he should be ejq^osed to 
anch experiences as those he had himself nndcrgraie. 
This wish for the deatli of the brother was nciturally 
repressed in the waking state, but found espreision 
through the act of a dream, when sleEp had rftmoved 
the activity of the restraiiung influences derived from 
the social attitude of our society towards wishes for 
the death either of others or ourgelveii. 

Another patient, whose wife was shortly CKpetting a 
child, had several dreams by which he was much d-ts- 
tnrhed- f-n onei he visited his wife in a nursing home, 
and she uphraided him savctcly for her pregnancy. 
She said she did not wisli to have a cMld, and told her 
htisba-nd that she wished never to see him again. On 
{tnother oocasion he dreamed that hia child had been 
born arid that it was a kind of cross between a rabbit 
and a monkey, hat that his wife was so delighted 
with the child that afie mn about clapping her bands. 

Tn reality his wife was very pleased at the prospect 
of becoming a mother and was showing no anxiety 
aboat her approaching ordeal, bat tbe pitient was 
greatly woiried about hia finsncial position. More 
than aflioe he had found himself wishing that he were 
not about to have a child in his present circumstancies, 
but these wishes had been at once repneEsed, 

The aJm of this chapter has been to show not only 
by means of facts collected by myself, but also fhrongb 
tbe evidence oi Ereud himself, how frequently dreama 
arise out of situations in the recent life of the dreamer. 
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Excepting the case ol recurrent diearnSj it is probable 
that dreams always arise out ot recent aituations, 
unless somethiTip has tahen plaice which has aroused 
ancient coutlicte and bmught them again into prfr 
minencm in thfi trdnd of the dreamer. The special 
aim of the process of psycho-analysis is to bring the 
fltpericnce of early life into such prormnence^ and 
it is therefo'ie natural that this procedure should have 
obanired the importance of recent conflicter It is 
intdli|ible that those whose cocpcricnce is chiefly 
deiivi^l from the psycho-analytic study of the dreams 
of their patients ^ould have laid so great a stress on 
the importance of infantDe experience as the source 
of the dream-content, 


compahtsow with fsbtjd's views 

The close agreemeut between most of the dream- 
analyses of Freud and my own. iu so far as concerns 
the recency of the conflicte upon which dreams depend, 
raises the ijucstion why there should be so widespread 
a belief among psycho-analysts tha.t the sonroe of 
dreams is to be found in wishes of early elflldltood. 

Oue TTeasou, and probably the most important, f& 
that while Freud uaad comparafivety few dreams of 
his patients when fomiulaiing his scheme of dream- 
formation, the general body of psycho-anaJygts rely 
mainly on such dreams for their evidence, and when thay 
utilise their own dreams are influenced by the use of a 
metliod of analysis by fnso association, which they 
have come to associate with early experience, so that 
such experience tends especially to occur to their 
minds. The only passage which I have been able to 
find which seems to express Freud's own attitude 
towards the problem raised by the discrepancy be¬ 
tween his own evidence and the view concerning the 
importance of early expcrifincc is one in which be 
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regandij ft conflict between vanity and setf-criticEsm as 
hiving determined the content of a dreamK but sup¬ 
poses tha-t it was only a more deeply seated wisJi of 
youth wliich had made this content possible as a 
dream,* 

The idea which saemg to underlie thie ofjioion is that 
a recant conflitt will not find exprassion in a dream 
unless a wish of early life is also aotlve. So far as I 
can gather from other wrifitigs of Freud, it ig held 
that the function of this early wish is tn supply die 
energy or drive necessary for the appearance of the 
dream, but I caimot say deflnitsly that this is so- My 
view is that conflict is quite suffudent. 

This Sccaris a suitahlc place to consider a theoretical 
dlflioulty which stands in the way of the view I am 
putting forward in this book^ one which might pncsihly 
be met by some such view as that expressed by Freud 
in the pEissage I have quoted. If the special character 
of dreams depend on putting out of action the levels 
or more recently acquired experience, hnw does it 
come about that reccoit conflicts, which must be ill" 
duded in the levels of recently acquired experience, 
should be so active in the dream, and that recent 
experience ahould also supply the motives for the 
details of the manifest content ? If my general position 
is to hold good, it becomes necessary to disonver how 
it is that a conflict which forms part at quite recent 
experience ghould provide the essential motive for a 
dream, when the expression of this conflict by meana 
of infantile symbolism suggests that it ia early modes 
of mental functioning which are mainly or even wholly 
in action. My hypothesis is here met by a very aerious 
and it might be thought insuperable difficulty. Before 
cxmsidcring it, let 115 state clearly ttic chief Factors 
entering into the problsm, Wc have found that d reams 
ate the expression of recent conflicts, a conclusion 

■ fftPMrfmTH, Jtc Aullagis, -l t®tiiiialitlnn, paj? 3^19). 
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cortfirraed by Prcud himself, at any rate in ?d far a$ 
the determination of the content of the dream ia 
concerned, and that by nniveraal consent the manifest 
content is determined by recent experience. Next 
we hive found that moat dreams consist of imagery, 
symbols, similes, etc.., whicb, at any rate m some 
cases, do not form part of the menta] furniture o£ the 
adult life of the dreamer hut bdoni; to earlier periods 
of his life, this Sein^ especially striking in such a 
person as myself, from whose adult mejital life images 
have almost completely disappeared for many years. 
In order to explain the second tact, I have hitherto 
been content to adopt the hypothec that the conflict 
finds expression in thia form because the intantile 
modes of mental functioolni; are alone available Tvhen 
the higher or marc rccetltly acquired modpji of mental 
functionfnf have been put emt of jeetivity in sleep. 
\Ve now have to deal with the difficulty that according 
to the hypothesis in thia crude form tlie recent con- 
Aicts which find Expression in the dream, as well as 
the experience determining the manifest content, being 
part of recent experience, should havs been put (Mit 
ol activity, so that they conld not fuxictlon in the 
way supposed. It ia evident that the proposition 
that in alecp diiierent levels of experience are put 
out of action successively in chronological order is 
only a crude statement of the caae, and that thia part 
of the hypotbeftia nseds mere exact exprossion. The 
solution of the pnablem evidently lies in a more exact 
statement of the nature of sleep, and to this subject 
we must therefore turn. 

In my chapter on sleep in a-nd Uncojucitna 

1 have considered at some length the power of adfio 
tive attention which ia possible in sleep. There are 
many facts which demand the existence of a high, degree 
of discriminative activity on the part of a ■deeping 
person in relation to certain kinds of external stimuli, 
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In the chapter dted I quota especi^JJy th* awakening 
oi the doctor by his night belt while he is not disturbed 
by the crying of his infant to whicli his wife immedi¬ 
ately respond- Such facts make it evident that slap 
I 15 not a process which puts out of aotioD diSerent 

levels of mental activity and mental experience in 
I chranalogical ordecj hut that tertain parts of recent 

experience remain active even in deep deep. 

. In my book I hive regarded the conditions which 

awake a person as determined hy spedai aystems 
within the perEonaJity of the sleeper, and it is no't 
difficuU to see how this view can be eittended, so as to 
explain the activity of a recent cO’nflict in alacp. We 
must regard this conflict as being, or forming part 
I- of. a special aystem within the personality of the 

I sleeper, which still remams active after the process 

of sleep has pot out of action other recent experience 
^ and modes of menial functioning. 

We must suppose that when experience is the subject 
of a menta]. cenfliotr or is more or lees intimately associ¬ 
ated with such a conaicL, it fails to undergo the pnomsa 
of suppression which is am of the chief alfimenta 
of the process of sleep, but remains active, ready to 
find expression in a dream. Two aubsidiiry diffi¬ 
culties attendant Ciii this point uf view have to be met. 
The first is that in order to explaiii the oGcarcence of 
incidents Eom necent experience as elements n't the 
manifest content, we have to suppose that these inci¬ 
dents are not trivial and indifferent, but arc hi aome 
way connected with tlic conflict, so that they form 
part of the system wliich remains active after other 
receut experiEndc has been inhibited in the process 
of sleep, I Isftve already dealt with this topic and 
have shown reason to believe that the incidents deter- 
mining the rnanitest content have not the trivial char¬ 
acter ordinarily supposed, but can often be shown ta 
stand in an intimate relation to the subject-matter uE 
JOJ 
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the conflict 'which is finding c-jtpnussiqu in th* drtaitLL 
We needl fstr tnore obaervatians on this point. Thece is 
a tejidency at pneBent imdiily to neglect the manifest 
contentr probably as a reaction against the exclusive 
interest ot eci many of th.e older students in thia aspect 
of the dream. But if we are to rnideistand the dream, 
we cannot neglect any of its aspects, and the theo¬ 
retical poeition now plrt forward raquincE a careful 
inqiniry into tbfi exact nature of the re^tioin between 
the incidents which have determiried the manifest 
content and the conflict which forms the ktent content 
of the dream, 

The Second difficulty Is that if certain elements of 
retent experience remain active in sleep, we should 
expect these elements to influence the Eeneral character 
of the dream, We should expect that the dream in 
gEueral would not show an exclusively regressive 
form of mentahtyj but that there would be futures of 
the dream which would reveal a mentality resembhug 
that of the period oi life at which the dream is exps^' 
enced. I would meet this difficulty by sayHng thatj 
as ft matter of factj the dream shows just such variety 
as we might expect to follow from the reteution of 
activity of certain kinds of recent experience. 'ThiiSj 
to take only one instance, while the suicide dream 
recorded in Chapter 11 shows oil the whole an infantile 
mentalityj tlie representation of suicide by the image 
of Dr X, who had himsdf recentiy committed suicide, 
was just such an example as would he utilised by the 
adult, and had actually influenced the thoughts of 
the druamer. Moronver, it Is signifleant that this 
representatioa, derived from recent experiente, which 
was prominent in the dream, was intimately con’ 
nectefl with the conflict which w'as the chief source 
of the dnCiim. If Certain streaks, as if were, of recent 
experience remain active after the greater part of 
this recent expenence has been put out of actkai fn 
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dscpj many features of the variegated charajctei of the 
dreajn become explicable, which wholly fail to fit in 
with the Eiimpfc view that the hEgher levels cif mental 
activity are whoDy inhibited ia sleep. 

When, thei'efore, I speah of the dream as an espnea- 
sion of li^TRsive mentality, thia must only he talrcn 
to apply to tlifi general character cl tlie ^eam, and 
chat the noil-infantile feaCtires which are often present 
are due to the persistent activity of anch elements of 
Expearicnca as arc clcscdy bomid up with the conflict 
which forms the active source of the dream. The 
system which ie active In the dream camprises two 
parts. One consists of such levels of early activity as 
still remain in action with flte depllr of sleep which ia 
present; the other of such portions of the total body 
of recent experience whiifh, on atoount of the con¬ 
nection with a oDnSiot and consequent: recent excita¬ 
tion, still continue active after the rest of tha levels 
embodying recent experienEze have been put out oE 
action by thE: inhibition of sleep. 

In donEidering the natru'e of the dmam-content I 
have BO far dealt only with its timn-aspect, with the 
question how far the conflicts determining dreams are 
derived from recent experience and hO'W far they date 
back to earlier perioda of life. The general tendency of 
my iigumervt has been to emphasise die importance of 
recent conflicts and to assume that, when early onn- 
flicts form the soiii'ces of the dreams, this Is because 
they liave been revlverl fn waking life and again brO'Ught 
into prominence, the. most frequent InstanoeB of this 
revival at the present time axbiiog out of activity of Lhe 
psycho-analysts. 

Time, however, forms only one aspect cf the topic of 
dream-content, and diis aeema to he a ootivenient 
niomant f 0 consider briefly the nature ol the experience 
involved in the conflicts upon which dreams depend. 
T am the first fo recognise that my own matedal 
lOg 
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is of i BpEcial feini tt is derived from two sources : 
tme^ the dreams of soldiers suffering from the eflecta cJ 
war experience, with efitive conflictii arising out of tliis 
etperiencej tha other, my own di'eama, whorE sexual 
conflicts mig'ht perhaps hardly be expected to be as 
active as in the dreams of younger people^ Moreover, 
most of my own dreams which have been analysed 
occarred at a time when, owin^ to the exiiiemo interest 
of my work and my absoiptioii in it, I was far mono free 
than usual from the sexual conf Ic-te which are generally 
believed to be active in dieainSr Many of the dreams 
which I analysnid at this time could be referred to 
conflicts ccunected with my workj while another 
very interesting series, of which I have not yet given 
you au exaiopie, seemed to be explained by certain 
conflicts arising out □£ ftly attitude towards the war. 
So far as my positive evidence giocs, sexual conflicts 
find expression in my own dreams with nclatively 
little transformation and dis^iee, and it is only 
rarely that I have bean able to explain a dream devoid 
of manliest sexual aspects as a conflict of a sexual 
kind, ft is quite possiblej of course, that when such 
conflicts are in action, there is an nnusuaUy great 
resistancD, and that this rcHLstance accounts for my 
not infrequent cximplete failure to analyse a dream. 
But even if this be the case, it must be remembered 
that the conditions under which my own dreamg 
□cturrud were in many ways exceptional, and that 
sexual conflicts, transformed so as to ba unrecognisable 
at fir^t sight, would almost certainly ha far more 
trequently active in a younger person and one lesa 
absorbed in Spadal fcims of mental activity. Because 
my own dreams can be referred comparatively rarely 
to conflicts of a sexual kind, it must not be concluded 
that sexusil conflicts are not frequent, prubahly even 
the most frequent, Eources of dreams. J am inclined 
to hdieve that ft is jiist bctiauBe the dreams I have 
no 
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analysed happen to be go laigely mdepeidwit of sesc 
that tlicy filmiah tKamplea especially euited for th* 
purpose ot demoustration. If tluey Md dealt with 
SKc-canfliota. the analyses would pTobably hive been 
full of passages which a natural laticcoce would have 
driven me to withhold or inrble^ thus mterfering 
with the cogency of the demonstiutlon. iMoreover^ 
in addition to such witting and clearly ncDognis^d 
obstrufitioiiH, there would pitsbably Imva been also 
others of an uiiwitcing hind dependent on the iedstance 
for which Freud has adopted thcj tn my opinion, 
unSuitabfe sLmife of the cenaOrship. It iSj I thiukj 
natiiraf that this reMstance should show less activity 
in the case of such comparatively umccent nonflicta 
as those to which I have referred my dreams than 
might be ejtpeeted if the confltcts had been cem- 
cemed with sex. 


DISPLACE MEKT 

On severnt occasions in this booh I have refErred fn 
difficulties connected with the process ol dlsplaoe- 
meut which, according to Freud, forms a prominent 
slemEut of the dreana-worltj and is one of the chief 
agencies, if not the chief agency, in dis^bing IrOrtl 
the dreamer the real iia.turc of the thoughts to w^hich 
his drestnis arc due. If by displacemwit we only mean 
the process by which elements of the latent content 
find expression in a symboHc or other form, which 
prevents the recognition of their true nature by tine 
dreamer, the dreams which hav« been recorded and 
analysed in. this boob afford numerous instances ot 
its occurrence, but it ia clear that Freud means some¬ 
thing more than this. According to hum displacement 
is a process in which the mterest attaching to a prO' 
jninent element of the latent content ia not tranEferred 
to the element or dementa of the mauifeat content 
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by means q£ which it is bymbolised, but ia diaplaoed 
w aa to become attached to some other insiguihcsuit 
imai^e of the dr^ami^ The image which is moat pro¬ 
minent in tho mauifesb dream is not regarded aa a 
symbol of the leading wish or ether clement to which, 
the dreum is ducK but ia am imaj|e of an iiidiffei'ent 
kind to which the prornineriee has been displaced, 
Displaceraeut of this kind occupies a very promlneiit 
posetio'n in Freud's scheme:, becauge to thi& process is 
espedahy ascribed the distortion which the latent 
content of A dream is betieved to undergo in order that 
it may elude the vigilauco of the censorship. There is 
httle (juestjem that it is the weight laid by Freud on 
the necessity for distortion and disguiM which has 
led him to take so great an interest in, and attach 50 
much icQpoftanoe to, this pnoccaa 
In the dreams of my own and of other persons which 
I hive analysed I have been unable to confirm the 
presence of displacement in this sense. Thus, in my 
own "Presidency" -dream the prominent Elcmant in the 
latent content was certainly the vdsh to ba Prcaident 
with the conflict conn-ected with this w ish and the 
prominent elaincnt in the mantfesC dream ^vas with 
equal certainty the occurrence of the name of " S, 
Poole^" who had been nominated aa President by the 
dreatn-conaejousneas- In the guicide dieain of my 
pitient the prominent element of the deeper content 
was undoubtedly the Lmpalse to suicide, and few would 
hesitate to accept the incident in which the dreamer 
took up the revolver to ghgut his dream-sumogarte 
as the outstanding feature of the manifest druam. 
In my own " tup and saucer ” dream the outstanding 
feature of the latent content was the disturbing patient, 
lor with him were connected the egoiatic elementa 
which really determined that the rearrangEnient of 
rooms ahguld bccomE: the gubject of a dream, and the 
cup and saiucer by which he wag syrobohsed in the 
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<irieajn formed the outstanding feitofe of fh* majiifest 
owntent. In the three dreams which expressed my 
wiah to go to Lpodonj the matter ie less simpb, but 
the prominent objects in all three manifest dr^ms 
were directly connected with the lectures^ the in¬ 
formation about which had acted as tha immediate 
means of Strangthening this wi^, 

My own evidence having thus failed to confirm one 
of the moat important parts O'f Fiend's scheme of the 
proccaa by which iiishas or othBi forms of montal 
content find eKpresaion in the dream, let us turn to 
Freud's own record and inquire into the nature of the 
dream and dream-analyses upon which he has fcimded 
his dDoclosicaia I will begin with the dream of the 
botanical mo'nograph with which Frond atarta hh 
con aide ration of dispJacement.* Thig dream is very 
short, so that it can be given, in fuH ; 

" 1 have written a monograph upon a certain plant. 
The booh lica before me, I am just tumitig over a folded 
coloured plate. A dried specimen of the plant is 
bound with every copy, as though from a herbaiium.” 

After considering certain fnddents which had dctei^ 
mined the manifest contentfFreud was lei by the process 
of free association to the compiicatioins and cenflicts 
that result from services rendered among CoDjelgties, 
which pat them under obhgaflons to one another^ and 
from these he was led to the reprormh that he was 
accustomed to sacilfice too much to his hobbies. He 
regards ** botanical " as ttic tentmi point of the mani¬ 
fest dream, j and finds no place for this dement in the 
nucleus of his dream-thoughts. 

Only one such connection eoaiM be found, via., 
that as botany was not one of his favourite studies, 

, jta AuJLapi, TlS (BrJtl'a (TBn(ita(j[>n, 

pa^ liaj, 

I Ibid., loo i S[i]L''« trarslatton, p^c . 
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thore would havt teen an antithetical relation between 
the central point of tie dream-■thjoa:ight 5 and the element 
botanicalj''^ which he regards as the ontstandjug 
feature of the manifest dream. 

Let ua now exaiuine the dream and it& aasoefationa 
for ourselves. Dte first point to be noted is the pro¬ 
minent place taJten in the associations by the fact 
that Freud had once himself written a botanical 
essay (ArifsatE). Moreover, iMs essay on the coca 
plant had. Called tbc attention of K. XoUer to its 
anasthetic properties, and Freud hitnselE clearly recog¬ 
nised in his analysis that^ if he had been mcne thorough, 
he might himself have made the discovery which 
Kotter mads as the result of reading Fraud'E essay. 
It is evident tha.t this CEirly casay of Frftud was of 
very great itaportance, and if, instead of piclmig 
out '■ botanical ” as the central point of the manifest 
dream, Freud had regarded " botanical essay as this 
central point, this nucleu-S would have been ctosely 
c3oCinectHd with an incident of Freud's life of great 
importance:. One cajanot help suspecting that the 
reproaches concerning hobbies which were reached 
in Freud's analysis were not altogether disconnected 
with his failore to discover the possibilities connected 
with the aneesthetic properties of otxadne. 

Let us now turn again to Freud's analysi'S. In the 
evening before the dream Fteud had had a long con- 
veraation with Dr Koenigstein, an eye^specialist, 
in wtiich subjects were considered which touched 
Freud closely and awakened memories revealing 
the most diverse feelings of his iimcr seR. We ara 
told that among the subjects touched on in this con¬ 
versation were cocaine and Freud^s preference for 
moncigTaphic studies. But had it also included, or 
even touched, such a topic as Freud's po5iti.on in 
the world as a paycliiatti^, them would have been 
another definite connectEon with the casay on hjco, 
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for if tlu& vi-ork had led Ereud to discover the praotiQl 
value of cocaine 55 an anfiesthetic, it would have had 
an EnoimoLlS inflncincE upon Ida career. If he had 
been known to tlie world as the cliscovorEr of cocaine 
his psythologicaJ doctrines would have had tar greater 
chances of acceptance. Even if the conversation 
with the eye-specialist did not directly touch this 
aspect of Freud's life, the mere lact that his friend 
waa an eyc-specialiit woukl have been enou^t, far 
Acre Is. no branch of medkaJ practice in which cocaine 
is more important than in ophthaimology. 

After considering his conversation with Dr Koenig- 
steln Freud simis up the analysis by assigning to the 
dream the meaning. " I am the man who has written 
Aat valuable and guccessful treatise (Abhandlung) 
on cocaine.” One cajmet help suspecting that a 
process by wWeb the word ” Abhandiung ” {traatise) 
was substituted for AufaaLB” (essay), when Ereud was 
writing, was rcspnnaLhle for otrecuring the meauir^g; 
and that if this substitution had not taken place, Freud 
might have been quicker to recognise that " botanical 
essay'' rather than "botanical" was really the central 
point of the manifest content, 

I have not finished. Ereud was not able to analyse 
this dream until the evening of the day fpllovriiog 
the dream, but during the morning of this day ha had 
a kind of day-phantasy. Aocording to my point of 
view such a phantasy ig far more likely to lead to the 
essential content of the dream than the method uf 
free asgociation, which (especially after the interval of 
a whole da.y's catperiEnce) is likely to intr-oduice a 
numher of irrelevant topics. It is therefore cf great 
interest that ring day-phantasy dealt explicitly with 
cocaine and with the share W^ch Freud had had in 
its discovery. 

I suggest, therefore, that the vary first dream cited 
by Freud as an example of a process of displacement 
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cf tEe deeper meamiig to an imessentiat d-tmeiit of 
tEt Kianifett content not only fails to confitm Eii 
conclusion, tut provides defimte evidence {so iar as 
it is possible to obtain eucE evidenc* from the re- 
ejfiuniiiation of a publieEed analysis) ^ that tEore was 
no sucE displacement. 

In this TO-eHamination of Fmil'a analysis the only 
flew factor which I have introduced ia the great effect 
which his fame as the discoverer of cocaine would have 
had on the acceptance of Freud's psythologicaJ dac- 
trmes.j which is by no means esaential to the ajialysls. 
In every other part of my re-eotamination I have only 
sEghtly altered the stress laid on facts de^itely 
recorded by Freud himself, and by this alteration of 
relative stress have bnonght out the fant that^ under¬ 
lying the image of a bctajoical monograph, which was 
the central feature of the manifest deeam, there lay 
a syeteni of reproaches and regrets arising out of a 
botanical essay written by Freud in early life. 


CHAPTER V3I1 


THB '' HEPHOACHPqi, LETTEH ” DEEAM 

In thfi history of my attitude towards Freud'a theory 
of the dreanij which I gave in the first chapterj 1 njlatBd 
how a. Bccptltal tendency was overcome hy Hue expeii- 
ence oi a dream arking out of a latent deeire to be 
President of a Society, Omo result of this dream was 
to make me a temporary oonveft to the view that the 
dream expresses the fulfilment of a wish. It vfae not 
longj howevefj before I had other dreams which fitted 
less easily with thi'; formula., and I was led by them 
to the view that instead of the dream beiup aJwaya 
the fulfilment of a wishj it might be the axpresstoa 
of any other affective State, At this time it seemed 
to me probable that dreams were so oftan the expreSr 
sk>n ol desire, because deaire ia so frcc^uent and so 
prominent among our affective states. Other eKperi- 
encea, and c£peti^y the occurrence of dreams referable 
to an.\iety^ which not only came into my own experience 
but were stilt marc prominent in the minds of my 
patients, led me to the view that dreams might he 
the expression of any affective stnt? of which the 
dreamer had been the subject during the preceding 
day. 

During the tiooe when this view was fomiing in my 
mind I had a dream which seemed at first sight to 
give it etrlking confiriinatlon. I propose to devote 
the greater part of this chapter to a consideration 
of an unusuMly complicated analysis of which thia 
dream has been the subject. 
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THE ” EEPEDACHPUT tETTEH ” DREAM 

The BtrEest feature of this drearrij which occurred at 
Cra%lctklLai't about A-M. during tlie night of 

soth- 2 i 3 t March that I couM recall is that I was 
reading a letter from a Cambridge friend. On waging 
I could not rEtnember the detaila of the letteif but its. 
general purport was to reproach me for my political 
views. In accordance with tha real habit of the 
writer, the letter was in an allurivc style, tmly referring 
indirectly to the grounds for his displeasure, but 
these grounds seemed quite obvious to me In the dream, 
and the highly rcproaj^ul character of the corrtmuci- 
cation was evident. I did not reacb the end of the 
letter and wss not aware on waiting tliat I had seen 
the signature, though I had no doubt about the identify 
of the writer, I passed insensibly from reading the 
letter to the oonsideratiou of its subject-matteTr The 
political views with which my friend was reproach- 
iog me were connected with the gcnciai European 
situation at the time. The thoughts to which I passed 
from the reading of the letter dealt particularly with 
the fheme that the misfortunes of the Entente powers 
had been due to lack of co-ordination among its 
merabeia. One of fhe&e thoughts which stood o-ut 
espoCEally ctaRxly in my mind whon 1 had become 
dednitely awake was fliat die lack of co-ordination 
among the members of our own Govei'ncnent, which 
had come to Eght a short time before in the Daiianellea 
Report, would certainly have been present in even 
greater degree whon the co-ordination ■needed had 
to be between the rulers uf different countries; About 
this phase of the experieuce there cacae to my mind 
the list of the new Fi’ench Ministry which had appeared 
in the paper the day preceding the dream, I saw 
this IjBft cloatly in just the visual form in which it had 
iiS 
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appeared in the newspaper. J beLicvio tLat I saw the 
whale list in the paper erf the dream, hut cn waiting 
1 could only remember the mamea erf Ribot, Viviani 
and Tlieinas, and the absence of the nama of Biiaud. 
The sifht of this list started a line of speculatioii con- 
ceniing the rca^ciis for the change of Ministryr 1 
wondered how fir it indicated a dimimitiian in the 
strength of the au IfoulisU elfimeiit in France, 

and proceetlcd to thinli about the possible inhueoce 
of the change on the conduct of tho war. 

About this point I became aware that J was awaie 
and that I had had a dreanir 1 wrote down at once 
all that I conld remember. 

On proceeding to the analysis it was obvious that the 
experience was a characteristic exampfe of the process 
which I have described in Cha.pter I, in which the 
dream proper had passed insensibly into thoughts 
of the haif-waking state, Tbc &Kperieuce resembled 
exactly that which, as I have stated, produced 
SO' much ol my scientUic work, with the diBereace 
that the subject-rnatter of the half^waking thoughts 
was the political situation of the moment instead 
of the scientific problems whicli usually ibrm the object 
of such thoiights. There was no clear dlvidirig Hno 
between the reading of the letter with which the dream 
began and the speculations, at the end when I was 
clearly half-awake, but at the point in the cKpciience 
when r saw a definite visuai imagie of the list of the 
French Ministry, I was certainly neaieif the sleeping 
than the waking state. 

Though it JiDts taken some thna tc dasciibc the general 
nature of this exparience of deep, the process oi classL- 
fying if was very rapid in re^Ly, and I proceeded 
ahncst at once to consadei' any events of the pntsvioufi 
day which could have datcmidnod the manifest coalent. 

I remembered dearly reading the list of the new 
Erencb Ministry in the newspaper of the preceding 
12 $ 
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day, ajid that 1 hsud been esperially intfircatcd in the 
ahsence from it of Briand's nsinft, DiirLni; the day 
I had niEt an old Cambridge n^afi who had asked me 
about the state of the University during the war, 
and thi& Conversation would have tended to arouse 
the memory of the friend whose letter I had read in 
the drearUr On the pneviaug day I had also rccEivod 
the Mstgasim of lyth March, containing an 

account oi ttic attack which was being made on the 
Magaiina at the time and of the meaaures by which 
the attack was being met, and at mtervats during the 
day I had read extracts from tha foreign jaumaJa 
which formed the Especial feature of the paper at this 
time. I had heen especially atxLick by the line taken 
by certain Prench journalists that the economic 
crippling ol Germany was incompatibk with the 
extraction of any indemnity froin her in case of a 
successful conclusion of ths war- This material seemed 
to have been utilised in the dream and to have iuEu^ 
eitced my spcculaticns ooQoeamiQg the probable effects 
of the change of Ministry in Prance. 

The day before the dream had thirs provided plenty 
of material which wocild have detemiinel the general 
liiiiGS of the riceping experiencB. Mtich of this expeti- 
enoc, however, was only very doubtluily of the nature 
of a dream. iTie part of the experience which was 
certainJy a dream was reading the letter ffonj my 
CarnbridgC friend, and therefore I turned my attention 
especially to this feature. As I have said, I Could not 
remienib^ its contents clearly, but the two points 
which stood out moat piomiuently were its reproachful 
tone and the fact that the reproach was directed to nay 
political views. 

Several other dreams about thi^ rime seemed to have 
been determined by anxieties cotmeoted with my 
hospital work, and at this point in the analysis I turned 
to the medical experience of the previous day to find 
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whether I had Ml aJiy eitpcricnjce which oovUd have 
made repripach the lominant aflectivc clemietii of tha 
dream. 

I had begun the previous moming feeling very tired 
and unfit for work^ and had had au eKteedingly busy 
dayj through which I had only been carried by the 
interest of sevemf casos and the belief that on the 
whole I had been able to deal with them succesaiiilly'. 
The auccesfl ot the da.y hadj however, been maired 
by an iOitdlcnt at its cloEa. LaLtc in. the as'ejiing 1 
bad been asked by a coDeague to deal ivith a case of 
I a very difficult kind. invoivinR a diadplinary Mpect. 

I The situation was one ol peculiar difificultyj and I 

I had succeeded in carryiiag out the purpose desired by 

my colfeague. But. though my conduct of the case 
had apparently bcon sucDcssful, I was acutely dis- 
! satisfi^ with it myself, for J had only succeeded through 

\ the applioatioTi of a gomewhat violent procedure, where 

: milder measures might have been Sufhciait if I had 

showu more patience and forbeamnee, A guocessful 
\ day had thus ended with a feeling of disaatisfactioiij 

\ and i had definitely rcproatlied myseU for what I 

counted as a failure. 

, The analysis thus led me to refer the reproachiul 

character of the dream-fetter to an affect of teproadi 
which had been present in my mind shortly before 
> going to bod. i was content with tbfe interpretatiCin 

i and had not attempted to continuje; the analysis. 

; At thfe time I had rcaohed a point in the development 

\ of my views concerning the psychology of the dresm 

i when any confidence in Freud's views ccmceraing the 

■ rble of wish-fulfilment, which liad been due to the 

I Ptegidcncy ” dream, had been seriousty undErmined 

I by later experience. I had been coming to the view 

■ that -desire was not the -nnly alfective state by which 
a dream could he determined, but that cireama might 
be the mtprcaaion of difterent affective states, such as 
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teas, aiutisty, eliaonae, grief, etc. The espedal mtenest 
of the dream to me at tie moment wag tliat the out¬ 
standing aiiective element of the rnanifest CCuteilt had 
been reproach, and that reproach had been the ouE- 
atanding featore of the experience of the period imme¬ 
diately precedirig sleep. This dream had thus seemed 
to Inrnish gtrilring confirmation of the view bo whidh 
I was already being led> that dieamg arc attempts 
to express in sleep thre afiective state which is pro¬ 
minent in the dreamer's mind before going to sleep. 
At that time I had not formufated the view which 1 
am adopting in this book, that dreams ai'e the attempted 
solntions oi coaflicte. 

Let ns now turn to consider this dream and see how 
far it tan be explained as a solution or attempted 
gnlution of a conflict. As I have already indicated, I 
regarded the pohtical setting of the dream as having 
been determined by the contents of the Cambridge 
on the previous day. Taking the fflcpericnoe 
as a whole, I was inclined to regard it as an expression 
qf a reproach aiiaing oiit of my medical work, and 
was content to regard the diiierenoc in politicad opinion 
between my dream correspondent and myself as merely 
a feature] of the manifest content by v?hi^iL the reproach 
had found eKpression. 

If, however, we regard ^e incident of reading the 
letter as the dream proper, and the whale □£ the rest 
of the experience as half-wahing, half-sJeeping thoughts, 
to which we must look tor the mearring of the dream, 
WE are driven to conclude that the real factor deter¬ 
mining the dream proper was a conflict arising in soma 
way out of my attitude to the war. At the time I 
did not consider the dream from tliis point of view, 
for 1 was satisfled with the inteipreEutiou by which its 
content was referred to grounds for reproach arising 
■ out of an incident of my medical work. Ifj however, 
I am to .adheie to the geneml principle of inrerpeetation 
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upon which this book ig baaed, that the thcm^ts 
present in the halt-waking state toligiring a cfteam 
providn thiD clue to the thoughta by which iLie dream 
haa been dctcnnniEd, we muat regard a conflict ona- 
uected with the war as the eagenUal factor in the 
prnducti™ of the dreaiiL I was tberctanc driven to 
depart frtKm my usual procedure and to undccLakc a 
new analysis when writing this chapterr In order to 
estimate the value of this analysis it mu&t he remem- 
bened that it was made more than four years after the 
dream hid taken place, and it is doubtful whether I 
should have thought it worthy of publication if the 
new analysie had not been made under conditions 
which are theinselv&s of mtenest and iJJustrflrte the value 
of the thoughts immediately following a dream. 

This chaptar, op to the beginimig of the list para' 
grapli, was written an the morning of sgth July igaij 
attw which 1 proceeded to attempt a new analysis. 
In this I referred the dream to a conflict which I 
supposed tniglit have been gning on in my mind con- 
cerning the continuance of the war. At the time of the 
dream (r^iy) I was manifestly adopting the orthodox 
attitude, and any such pacifist tendency as might 
have been aroused by reading the 
would have been repressed, thus providing exactly 
the conditions by which such a dream aa that with 
whidi we are dealing would have been produced. I 
regarded the element of reproach ao the afiect which 
would naturally have come info anticn if in the dre^Lin- 
oonflict th^ Crude patriotic attitude had gained the 
advantage. Uurrng the foUowrog night [agth-jotb 
July) 1 had a long and confused dream, of which, 
when I awake, f remembtred clearly only that I was 
gning to my hedroom to have a siesta after Innctij 
taking with me books to read. On. waking from ttiis 
dream I found rnyuelf tluiiking about the prohlejn uf 
the day before, and then remembered dearly what I 
1^3 
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had then coinpletely forgiittfirt^ that I had had a dcSnite 
conflict in my uiind at the time [t.s. March 1917 } 
wtiether I ‘was right in auhscribiiiE to the Cambri^gi 
Mogaiint. The conflict between the view that 
if must be right to know the tnithj ta know what the 
people of other cat ions, enEiny or allied. Were thinking, 
and the view fh&t in time of war notlilng should bo 
done to make people doubtful about the absolute 
justice of the cause for which they were fighting. In 
such a conflict there would be little question that the 
former attitude would appeal more to my adulf in¬ 
telligence, while the second point of view would have 
appealed mom to me in yOUth. If I am right in 
Supposing that in the dream infantUe or youthful 
attitudes And expression^ owing fo the removal of 
higher restrainiog influenceSj the reproach which was 
the prominent affective feature of the dream would be 
natural to the yputhtul attitude which was finding 
expresEion in the dream. 

The thoughts immediately following a dream which 
occurred four years after the analysis of another 
dream have thus Eed me to revise this analysis and to 
refer the carter dream of reading the nepruachful letter 
to a Confiict ariEing Out of the war^ in place of regarding 
it as the expression of a reproach arising out of my 
medical work. 

A question which rcmainB is whether this profeasional 
naproajch took any part in the causation of the dream, 
and whether the affect of reproach, which was mani¬ 
festly present in my mind shorriy before going to sleep, 
can have contributed to the reproach of the dream. 
The pnasibiiity that this may have been so, must 
certainly be kept m mind, though I do not think it is 
possible at present to form a decisive opinion. We 
need further evidence to ^ow whether an affective 
state present ia the mind of a person before going 
to sleep can reinforce or help to determine the ooeur- 
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fence of affective &tate in a dremn. (It must be 
noted that in the (Eeam under con^idcaradon we nave 
not to do with the occun’ence in tlie dream oi an affect 
of fieif-Teproanh, but of a reproachful tone on the part 
of a dream-perSnila|fe. Tbougll L was dearly aware 
of the reproachful character of the letterj J was not 
aware of escperiencing in the dream any goch state of 
self-rdproach as dearly CKisted in tha waking atata 
before going to sleep.} 

The analysis which I have just concluded wus thua 
completed mere than feur years after the dream, aS 
the result of half-waking thoughts reached after a 
second dream eKperienced whiia the later stage of the 
analyds was in progress. 

I propose now to say something about this dream 
though, short as it is, I am unable to analyse it cem- 
pletely. In this dream I was going to my bedcoam for 
a siesta, taking with me some books, and I had the 
impression that the books which I was taking fa my 
bedroom were carmected in some way with the C^^tn- 
brids^ Magastinf, though this impression was vague.* 
On seeking for an enplanafion of the manifest content, 
1 remembarGd almost at once that I had read in the 
paper on the previous day fha-t Mr Llayd George bad 
been advised to taka a siEsta after lunch, and was 
deriving great benefit from the practioe. Mr Lloyd 
George was £0 intimately connected with the conduct of 
the war that it was natural that infannitiou concerning 
him should have been utilised to express a content in 
which the conduct of the war was inflmatcly con- 
cemed. A recent experience of my own wcidd also 
have tended to give the siesta after lunch a certain 
amount of promineuce in my mind. A more important 
point is connected with the memory of the conflict 
ahuut the Cambrid^t Magmine. In association with 

* In cHUHCtlea'wLtli ttiii, itinay te ateotioiiaf (haV'thc G^tuitidg* 
vnecrtiTilh ttlA bcob. 
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the act of taking thea* books to my bedroom t had 
the idea that it might have been light to read the 
Magazine in ^riva.te^ but that it was not gnited tor 
general ciriulition. This certainly fitted with an 
element in the old conflict, accarding to which it waa 
thought that such knowTcdgc as was being provided 
by the Magazine EhorJd be accessible, but that such 
accessibility had its dangers, especially in connection 
with the army, where it might lead to a low'ering of 
morali. The bedroom of the dream thus seemS to 
have se:rved as a symbol for privacy as opposed to 
publicity in nelatron to this publication. 

This dream of " the reproachful letter " and its 
somewhat cnmpHcated analysis ilUistrates another 
point of great interest wbicb T may consider here. 
Tn an earlier chapter I have mentioned the fact that 
according to Freud the wish of a patient to prove or 
disprove the views of his physician can provide the 
leading motive of a dream, and this suggests the 
danger that the theories d the dreamer may influence 
his dreams, leading them to provide evidence in favour 
of Ms views. I have had! this poBSibility in mind 
from the time that T bggan to study dream-psychoIogyH 
and havE ftequentiy made notes of faefe which might 
help to determine hO'W far this danger is real- In my 
origitial analysis of the dream of the reproachful 
letter there is a record of this Idfid. At tha time 
that r bad this dream I was reading Tki 
of Dreams for the second time, and on igth March 
I had read the final chapter of the book on thePsycho¬ 
logy of Dream Activities." When reading it, the 
thought had occurried to me that the danger of having 
his dreams influEUCEd by bis theories must be specially 
great in the case of 0]ie who had formulated so definite 
a theoretical position as that of Freud. I had wondered 
whether it might be possible to find evideocs for eucb 
influence in any dream of mine. The sleep of the 
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following night was, sq far aa- I could tell, irte frotn 
dneamgj hut thedrtain nf the rEproachf ul tetter occurred 
on the following night. As 1 have already atated, 1 
was at that time eoTniTig to {juestion Freud's view 
that the dteam t& always a wiah-fiiltilmentj and waa 
coming to believe that it might he tha EDcprEasiaa of 
any aEactivfl gtate. At the end of my original analysis 
I comment on the fact that according to this analysie 
this dream was determined by an affect of self-n^roadi, 
and thus forniahed confirTnaELon of the theoretical 
view to which I was already inctmiogr The dream 
and iEs analysis thus seemed to support tha view that 
the course of a dream might be detenniiied by the 
thtonctical interosta of the dreaTner, The result of 
the later analysis undertaken in thi^; chapter, however, 
has been to show that the early analysis was wrong, or 
at least very incomplete. The reproach aiishig out of 
my medical WOrh has been shown to have taken only a 
secondary place, the i^l motive being just a conflitt 
of a political kind, such as was implied in the dream- 
letter. If the later analysis is accepted, any inBuente of 
my theoretical bias at the time had been on the analysis 
rather than on the dream HseH. 1 have no doubt 
whatever that it was only my theoretical interest 
in the view that the dream might be the expression 
of any kind of affective state whi?^ led me to be satisfied 
with an analysis which referred the dream tu a state of 
self-reproach, and lod me to pay no attention, io the 
oonfliot whicJi was revealed four j'ears later hy the 
thoughts following another dream. I BoggESt, them- 
forftj that, sc far as this dream is concerned, it shows 
clearly how the theories of a dreamer may irfiuenoe hla 
sflif-analysis, but provides no evidence that they 
influence his dreamer The dreatn and Its analysis have 
more bearing on the methodology of the self-analysie 
of the dream than on the theory of the dream itself, and 
reveal clearly one of the dangers of such self-analysis. 
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CONSTEUCnVE PL’MCnON OF THE DKEAM 

There is littie quEBtlon that pTDblem& may be solved 
in Fjteep whicE <dther have not previoufily been the 
object of serious attempts at solution or jna.y even 
have been beyond the powers of the sleeper when 
awake. In such casea it is often difficult to obtain 
any li^ht upon the nitnne of the prooega by which 
the problem was solved. As often happens, cases in 
whidi the constructive function is less obvious and less 
complete may be of more value in enabling us io rccog- 
nise the Mud of process by which such results are 
obtainedr 

A good ejtample of a constructiva function of this 
kind fs provided by the "cup and saucer" dream 
reported in Chapter III, in which a problem oon- 
ceming the distribution ot patients in the different 
rooms of a hospital was suggested by a dream, the 
dream-CDnsciousnesa having apparently utiliaed a piece 
of information, the importanca of which had not baen 
realised in the waldng state. The dream-consciousneEg 
had formulated, Chough only in symbohe form, a 
solution of which the waking consciousness had not 
been oapabU- 

THE HIDDEN SODECES " DEFAW 

I propose now to relate a dream of my own 
which iHustrates the kind of way fn which ths con¬ 
structive function is OKerted. In this dream, which 
occurred dnring the night of a^th-astb March 1917, I 
waa reading a. paper in what I took to be the St^wihem 
Crats Leg, the monthly publication of the MelancEdan 
Mission, in which a miasionary was writing about the 
people of some island, eithEsr in the Banks group or 
the New Hebrids. He was refcrriiig to the fact that 
isS 
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the nativts this island were quite ign&rajQt of uny 
such history of the origin of their stoo^ork aa. I had 
fut forward in my book Thu Hi&toty of 
FocrViy. The writer spoke of thie with regretj owiti^ 
to its seeming failure to Eupport the value of “ hid<len 
aauroes," Eo which, in ooaitcioii ■with myself, those 
working in .Melanoata were coming to attach so much 
iiupottancc. 1 had tlie idea, in the dream that “ hidden 
sources ** referred to survivals. The writer then passed 
ran to regret that my views conoerning such matters 
were praetically dead. 

lu this dream 1 saw the print distinctly, but not the 
whole page- At the same time there was a distinct 
visual iniagOj which appeared tc be detached from the 
printed page, of a pattan of hnes which I took to 
represent stonework. The stones had sharp outlines 
as if cansfuUy carved and placed in doge appusition 
to one anothci'i so tliat ia some respects t^. image 
resembled a design for weaving or plaiting rather than 
a representation of atonework, ft was certamly very 
different from any stonework found in Melanesia. I 
wokic from this dream more or less suddenly, vdthout 
any obvious halT'wakiivg stage, and wrote down the 
dream beforo the analysis begaii. 

Tlie first tlitmght whidb came to me was that during 
the pieceding evening I had read a paper on " Tuba- 
tulabat and KawuiEgu KinEhip Tenns,'" by E. W. 
GiEord^'F which had ipeacJied me on that day Irom 
Amfirica. In tlie paper there had been several refer¬ 
ences to the dependence of kinship nomciiclature upon 
forms of marriage in which I aiu especially interested. 
Thesfl ruferentes had been brief and one was of a Jdnd 
which, though probably not Intended by tile author, 
might have been regarded as colitemptuoul, I may 
have been annoyDd hy this, bnt what had interested 

* UnivcraJty □£ CilihjTllla m Ajuetioq ArcincplaBy 
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m* far more was that, failing to TiejCjdgni5e th« depead- 
enc* of kinsMp terms upon forms of TnaxTiage as only 
part of the much wider thesis of r^ardirtg thcMs terme 
as an esupressiou of the sodaf organisation, the author 
had piiid no attention to facts which seemed to me to 
afford striking evidence in favoor of my views. I had 
therefore finished the paper highly pleased at having 
been provided with evidence in favour of my views— 
evideuee all the more satisfaetoicy in that it could not 
be due to any bias on flie part of the collector of the 
information, for he had completely missed its bearing. 
Between reading the paper and gDirg to bed I had 
been subjected to one or two annoying ejiperiGnecs andf 
being very tired, my general mood was depressed on 
going to sleep. Consequently, when the analysis was 
made, I was indinfid to regard the reference to my 
views being practically dead as an sxpressioTi of an 
attitude of depiia3EJ.on Canneoted with my anthropolo¬ 
gical work, and of my annoyance at the real nature 
of my views coaceming the relation of kinship and 
social organisation having been misunderstood. 

1 could recall no special event during the preceding 
day which WKjuld have called my attention to Melanesda, 
but tba pDCLtliarity of nomenciatune which had especd- 
afly interested me in Gifford's paper was cTiarajCtcri£tic 
of certain Melanesian systems of relationship, and 
would certainly have taken my thoughts in that 
dirECtion. MotGOVEij a copy of the Southern Cross Log 
was lying on a tabJe in my room end had probably 
been observed during the day. 

The feature which stood out with especial prcummence 
when 1 rEcaJled the dream was the reference to hidden 
B&urcea.” I had the idea clsariy in the dream that 
this expression referred to survivals, abd it was only 
at a late stage of the analysis that it occurred to me 
that it was an unusual way of regarding anrvivafa 
to Epeak of them as *' hidden sources.'^ The doctrine 
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survivEil is very prominent in niy antliiropalo|iicil 
workj the whole of my IhMretical cDnstmctioTi based 
m the nomendeLture of kinaiop resting upon the idei 
that hinstkip termt are suivivsils d eaiJder forms of 
social origanisation. Thftre would thus be a dahnite 
oontifiction tetwean '' hidden sources ” and the thoughts 
aroused by reading Giftord'e paper. 

It then occarr^ to me that " hidden sources 
would also be au appropriate CKptesssoii for facts 
prominent fn my mind at the time thvoiagb my growing 
itJteregt in the wort of Freud that the unepuacipTss 
is a store of " hidden sciurMS *' of knowfedge. So far 
as I am aware, it baji nnt previously occurred to me 
that there was any similaiity between the “ sunivals “ 
of anthropology^ and the UBConscioua tJipciiente 
which hulfct so lajigply in the Freudian psychology. 
It had never occui'ied to me that a kinship term 
used by a people who had no idea that it teveala thetc 
past history might be regarded ^ a hidden source of 
knowledge comparable witli a piece of unudnsciaus 
experience. Though the resemblance implies nothing 
more than an analogy, it is one of those analogies 
which enables us the better to underafand the two 
kinds of experience brought into relation with one 
another. The analogy of a social survival with a 
fossil is one with which 1 was already familiar, and 
a fossil is pre-eminently a '' hidden source of Imow- 
ledge, but that a social survival might be regarded as a 
" hidden source '' of knowledge had not pruviously 
DCOamed to me. 

So far I have been content to explain the occurrence 
of the '' hidden souroes ” of the dream and have sug¬ 
gested that this espressloiii points to a resemblance 
□r analogy between two very different thinffs which 
had not occurred to rnc when awake. I may now 
consider this dream from another point of view, with 
the aim of discovering whether we can discern the kind 
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of process by wkicJi tlifi (ireain"CansciO'Usress neacJied 
this conatTLictittii. Tbe dream occurred at a time 
fvhcn I was coming to the condusion that tlream& 
might be the expressiDn uf any affective state pro¬ 
minent in the minid of the dreamer at the timer It 
occitrred four nights after [he dream of the reproaghfiil 
letter Tvhich fiocmed to me at the time to provide auch 
good evidence for the troth of the view which waa 
then being formulated in my mindr It wa"} tlierefore. 
natural that 1 shoidd have been content to regard 
the coodnsion expressed at the end of the dream 
that my vieirs were prac-iically dead as duo to the 
state of depreafiiaii present b^ore I went to sleep, 
At that time I had not reached the rdew that dreams 
ate attempted solutions of conilicts, Let ns now 
inquire how fai' it ie po&aibk to look upon this dream of 
" hidden sources *’ from this point of view. 

Though I made no relcrentc to the fact in my 
original analyris, there is uo question that at the time I 
was the Subject of a definite conflict between interests 
hi ethcidlogy and psychology^ During the eaiher 
part of my medical service during the war, my main 
intehectuaJ interest cgntmued to in ethnology^ 
and until the beginning: of 1917 my Sparc tiin$ was 
devoted to work on that subject. It was only after I 
began work in Scotknd that my growing interest in 
the psychological problems suggested by war-neurasis 
b^an to compete and conflict with my interest in 
cthnology< I beheve tbat this conflict formed a 
definite factor in the " pacifist ” dream^ and my desire 
to rttom to my ethnological work took aji important 
part in the egoistic motive which led to my wish that 
the war should end at aU costs- IL as I can be con¬ 
fident was the case, this ccmflict was preaent at the 
time, there is no question tbat it worald have been 
stimulated by rea ding Gilford's paper. This paper 
contained facts which were not only of great interegt 
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in tiGdiseiveSj but fJi-ty also provided irnpcirtant 
argriments in iavour of my views cdncemin^ the. 
scientific problem which iorms perhiips cny most 
miportaijt contribution to ethnology, Maneoveij there 
was a. spBcial motive ot an egoistic kind which wouJd 
have led me to wish to cany on the line of work su|^ 
gested by Gifiord's paper. At tbja time several 
American ethnologiatg were disagreeing with ray 
views and espetiatly with their applicability to 
American societyL Cominon to all of them wag a 
rnifiimderstanding of an important part of my po^tian, 
wldthj although clanjly stated In my book, had been 
neglected. Gifford's paper, on the day pniceding the 
dream, had provided evidence in my favour, and thg 
fact that it had been provided by an American worker 
who obviously disbelieved in my poRjtion, provided a 
ciqntroveislal opportuntty which one would be sorry to 
miss. Neverthelffig, I knew that f cO'Uld only avail 
myself of this oppertunity by withdra.wing from my 
psychological work the small amount of spue time for 
writing which was then availablt I do not think tliat 
it requires much iitiaginatiDn to see bow strong anch a 
conflict would be and hoiv natnraUy., if my general viovta 
are correct, it woold become the groundwork of a dream. 
Let 03 now correidex the dream in more detail to 
dLscoVer how far it provides a fiolutlail, SLuOCCSSful Or 
unsnccesalul, of tire conflict. If tny mteupTetatlon is 
right, the dream forms a good example of condensatioiir 
The eipre^on hidden geurccs " was found to pflirtt 
to the retagnition by the dream-consciousness of a 
similarity between a kinship tenn and a fragment of 
unconscious experience. The expression brought into 
relation with one another the two interests which were 
conflictirtg with one anotlier. It aficuds a good example 
of a compromise-formation in which the dream-coEi- 
Bciousiness pointed the way to a itiEans of rKoncUiatlon 
which had ni?t occuircd to me in the waking state. 
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It Tvai only later tint I came to see that thcrt was no 
raal conflict between ethneJogy and psychology, but 
that the two studies are mutually helpful, a^ that 
such knowledge of the two as had Mine to me fotmefl 
an opportunity to be utilised, and later in the year I 
prepared the lecture DreaTH^ artd FrimtiKis Cultyre.^* 
which forms the fixst ol a Scries of papCiS in which I 
have dealt with the extensive border-region between 
psychology and ethnology. 

If I am light, this dreanii was an esrample of the con* 
struetive function of the dream in ttiat tbc esrpresdon 
hidden sources " rcfcxs to a rdeeitibiancc or analogy 
which bad not presented itself to the u'aiiing con¬ 
sciousness. I must now inquire whether we can 
discover any reason why this analogy should liavt 
occurred in sleep rather than in the waking atate; 
why in thia respect the state of sleep ehrnild have shown 
itself snperiox to the waking life. I do not think it IS 
difficult to find the answer. In sleep the oontilet bo- 
tween ethnology and psychology was free and open. 
There waa no process of repression in activity to keep 
the conflict out of sight and restrain one or other of 
the two ocntcstajits- The egoistic motive which 
urged me not only to go on with my ethnologigal 
worlip but also to avail myself of an opportunity tn 
demolish opporeuta, waa not checked arid thwarted 
by the more altruisUc motive that it was now my 
business to understand and apply the principles of 
psyclio-therapy. Tlie two intcr^ts had equal ptay, 
so that the imagination cookl apply itself without 
restraint to find a aolution for the conflict. 

One atbcr element may be discerned in the solution. 
The expression " hidden sources " refers only to an 
analogy. In my adult state I drstmat analogies, and 
the mere fact that Uic resemblancja guggested by the 
dream is nothing more than an analngy would, in the 

* SytU, RyWndt Library, 1017. 
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ailult ^"aking state, have erijugad diatrusl and ccmse- 
qucat reprssion. It is prebahlB that this forms 
another motivo for the occnrraice in sleep ef a meBns 
of solving my conflict ivhich had not occiirred to me 
when awake. 

I have dsalt with this case at length because, thoiigh 
the problem attachsd and solved by the dream-con¬ 
sciousness is compamtiwly trivial and unimportant, I 
behave th^it it points the way to the eitplanation of Elie 
more serious constructivE accomplEghTnents, of which 
sleep may be the scene. In this case the conacLDUsnesa 
of sleep succeeded in pointing the way to a inode of 
reconciling two cunflicting intererts, partly because 
there was no inhibition or repression^ partly because 
the solution was of the nature of an analogy which 
was not acceptable to the solEntihc attitude of tha 
waking state, I suggest tliat these two factors, and 
eeped^Ly the former, may be responsible for those 
cases in which, in sleep, pcuplc have written poons 
ur accomplished otlrer works of art. This suggests 
that poems composed in sleep, and such accomplish¬ 
ments, as the Solving of matlicmatical or uther problems 
in sleep, sbotild be more cai'eftdly scrutinEsed than has 
hitherto been customary, with the object of disoovieTitig 
whether the sEDoping conscEuuaness has not utilised 
processes, such as analogy and simile, which would 
have been distrusted in the waking state. 

One other feature of the drciun must be considered. 
The dream ended with an eapressEon of regret on the 
part of the dream-writer that my views concerning the 
stonework of Melanesia were practicaliy dead. In my 
original analysis I took this to be an eKpreSsion of 
the depressed mood present bEfora I went to bed. 
Tlte dream not only ended with the statement that my 
views were dead, but it also expressed regret that my 
views, concerning " hidden sources" were not con- 
firruEd. These parts of the dream seem to suggeat 
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that in apate. of its constructive efiort the dream was^ 
riEVdrtlitlesE., a tailurs of sdution. When considering 
the dream of the reproachM letter I mentiorued the 
possibility that^ though thia dream canid he enplained 
as the result of a coinfhot, the aEect which was dominant 
in it may have been due to the attitiide of reproach 
present before going to sleep that had taken so pro- 
mhnmt a plate in my first attempt at analj-ais. The 
despondent tone of lie present dieam seems to point 
definitely in the same direction. It suggests that 
though dreams are the attempted adutione ot con^ 
Aieta, the nature of the aohitiDn largely determiuied 
by the affetitivE attitude dominaiit teforc going to 
sleep 
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DBEAM AND FSYCIKJ-NEnHQEIS 

Until hdw I havE been cDpiaidedng ttre psycholc^ 
of the dream, quite Apart fratn its rmlatiOTi to atlier 
products of mental activity. I propose in this chapter 
to deal—it obu only be very brieily—with wme of 
these relations. The dream, or perhaps more correctly, 
different varieties of the dream, occupy an inter¬ 
mediate position between certain forms of menial 
activity universally regarded as pathologicalj and 
others wLdclt are not only regarded as neimal and 
healthy, but as products of the human mind, 50 valu¬ 
able that they might be regandcil as aupcmormal, 
rather tlian subnormal or ahnomnal. I propose now 
to consider the relation of the dream to certain patho¬ 
logical mental prncesES on the one heiid, and td the 
producta of artistic and religious activity on the other 
hand. 

It has been one of the chief argnmEaits cf this booi; 
that dreama are attempts tc solve in sleep conflicts 
which arc disturbing; the ivaldng lifeh I have rafeiTed 
the character of the drwjn, at any rata in so far as 
its emotional aspect is ooncemed, to the degree in 
which this attempted solution is sucMSefrd- Those 
who have read my booh offd ife Clwconscfous 

will have recognised that I have been trying to bring 
dreams within a formula closely comparable with that 
by which I have in that book eKphined ths psychosea 
and psycho-neuifoses. Th^se are regarded as atteinptSj 
successful or unsuooesirful, so far as the patient's 
comfort is otmeomEd, to solve confUots which are dis- 
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turbing the roimil Murse of life. When the eolulncn 
is succesefulj as in the atate which I hiv* taiuen as 
the chaxajtteristic example of hysteria, there is no 
ahect. Wlieti the solution is wholly unaucceashiL aa 
in anxiety-neuroae, there ia altect and of a painfol 
kind. Moreover, just as it ia possible to cDnsider many 
forms of dieum a& the aiinple fulfllmEnta of a wish, 
in a ainnbclit form whkh satiEfies the level of the 
mind that is active in the degree of sleep in which 
the dream occurSj ao is it poaEible to regJird the hysteri¬ 
cal paralysis or rnutigm as the imwitting fulfilment of a 
wish for some occurrcEtte which will remove the subject 
of a mental conflict from the scene of that conflict. 
We may even, in many cases, regard the paralysis 
Or mutism as having a gymbolic nature, aa being a 
symhol of the more compl^ euppjneasdon of all move¬ 
ment of which I have SuppOS^ the hysterical dia- 
flbitity to be a manifestation. Attempts have been 
made to shew an even closer simihrrity between the 
dmam uTid hysteria, and to find processes in the pro-- 
duction of the hysterical symptom that correspond 
to those by which the latent dream-thoughts find 
expression in the manifest dream. Thug, as 1 have 
aheady indicaied, even the simple hj-gterical paralysis 
may he regarded as an example of eymboliaition, and 
this character is still more ob’^'iqniE in many cases of 
civilian hyateria where, in place of the etude paralygis 
or anarstliEEia, the Symptoms are of a more elaborate 
kind in which tliey symbolise, or seem to symboliac, 
the situation from which the patient wkheg to escape. 
The next character, that of dramatiEatign, Is more 
obvious. Hygteiia may be regarded as a prolonged 
dituna, in which the sufferer leads, pethajps for years, 
a life of an artificial kind, by which he or she escapes 
from a conflict with a situation of real hfe. In this 
mode of solving the conflict, the element of make- 
beheve enters in a manner closely cemparebla with 
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thit whici forms Ml esaentkl part &f a draitiatic 
situation. Hysteria, may be regarded as an unwittiog 
simulatiorij and thus resembles the ^Emulation of 
atuatJons r?f repJ life, which is an EiScJlLial part of the 
drama. CondcnsatiiGn again is often evident in the 
produc-tion of the hysterical symptom, Factors of 
the most various kinds, which enter into the conflitt, 
may find their cKpreesion in a umfisju or other simple 
fonn of hysterical disability. 

Displacement again occurs in a form closely com¬ 
parable with that to which Eretid assigns so important 
a place m the prrMluctiDn of the draam, so elegely, 
indeed, as to lead O'ne to suspect that the wfirghi laid 
upon dlsplaceniEiit by Freud, in his theoretical con¬ 
sideration of the dream, was suggested by his eiLperi- 
ence with hysteria, for it must ^ways be rememhered 
that the whote O'f Fneud^e construction starts from 
iiyetcria. and that a tertdeucy can always he discerned 
in his work whereby this is the pattern to which other 
mental machaniarna. normal or abnorraal. are made to 
Conform. 

Tiiese various chao:acters are even more strikingly 
present if we compane the dream with the disorder 
known aa cOrnpulaion^etiraSis. In this disease the 
sufferer has an ovei'wheliiiing drive to perform certain 
acts, sometimes of a simple kind, but often very com¬ 
plex, which, while they satisfy a uraving if canifid 
oyt. give list! to the most intense disccmlart if their 
pErfannance is not allowed. 

In this case psycho-analytic investigations have 
shown dearly tlaat the compulsive acts are of a de- 
fiiiTtely ayruh^c kind. They are aymbolic acts whereby 
a person satisfies wishes or cravings in an unwitting 
manner. This ia especially cleat in the ritual, often of 
a highly complex kind, which, in many pEiaons, may 
aocompHoy the act of going tO' bed. Tfic variciB acti 
of arranging the bed and had-dothes in a certain manner 
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or other features are almost fflrtairjly &yjif]hok’by imeajig 
of which a conflict is unwittingly satisfied. Their dram¬ 
atic quality is 3ti]l more obvious^ atid theyinaybe equally 
regarded aa EKimplos of cofidensation and displace¬ 
ment. In these two cases of hysteria and compuIsiQii- 
neurasis, the confitct of the real life is satisfiedi by these 
symbolic OKpresaions, and so long as the hysterical 
manlfestatkui cr the performance of the compulgive 
act is not interfered with^ tho painful affect mtuml 
to the conflict is absent, tliou^h the sdution itself is 
liable to produce new conflitfs by its incompatibility 
with the social surroundings of the sufferer. 

While in these two e^xamples the solution is, or may 
be, so successful as to lead to nhsMice of affect^ psycho- 
neurosis may be accompanied by painful and ewon 
highly exaggerated affect, just a.s the dream may bo 
go accompanied. 

In the disens^on of " AfFecf in the Dream (Chapter 
V), I have tegard&d Uie nightmare and other such 
painful dreams as those of my suicidal patient (Chapter 
IT) as failures to solve the conflict upon which the 
nightmare or dre.ajn dependa, and that I ascribe the 
painful character of the affect to this failure. I 
believe that the case is exactly the same in tfse disorder 
we call anjdfity-neueosis. Tiiis k a. psycho-neurosis, 
accompanied by poinful afltect, and there is every 
reason to believe tha.t the special features of the 
disease depend upon a canfliet, pruaant in the patiant'a 
mind, which wholly fails of solution. Dicre is the 
further striking feature that prominent among the 
symptoms of anxiety-neurciBis are rd^tmares and 
unpleasant dreams. The dose sitnilai'ity between the 
unplea-iaot dreams and states of aruriety-neurosis k 
well illustrated by dream of my own, which occurred 
during the last year of the war, when I was living 
witliin a hundred yards of ths great gun at Hamp¬ 
stead, One night I awoke with the report of tlte gun, 
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and wliile Jiattiaing to tlit vadM sounidis of the iiaid, 
thought Chat I distineuislied one whicb might have 
been caused by the bursting of a bcmb. Then I found 
mysolf in a roninj fitting by a bed, with tay head, face 
downwards, pressed afainst the hed. I was awiine 
that there was the danger of a bomb and that the room 
was ■near the roof, and I lootcBd up with definite appre¬ 
hension. I was repiDoachhig myself for showing tear 
111 an air-raid, when I realised that the room in which I 
had just been pregent was not my own and tliat the 
cxpcciioncD had been a dream. The apprehension had 
either gouie as soO'H as I awoke, or west as soon as I 
realised that £ had been drearning, and I became at once 
eKtremely interested in the experdenoe through which 
I had ^ust passed. I recognised it as fitting in a 
beautiful nianneir with my theory of the role of repress 
sio-n in connection with the nightmaro. Tlierc can be 
little dnubt that when I dlsLiEigmshed Lhe sound 
which I took to he that of a burning hconb^ I had had 
a tendency towards fear, wiiich I had rcprcEcd, and 
that CTL going to sleep this fear, repressed in the waking 
state, had found expression in the apprehension of 
the dreanir On going into ■the details of the dnearn I 
remembered an occaaion on which I had looked up¬ 
wards during ail earher air-'raidr I had sat through a 
performance at the Cohseum during an air-raid, and 
on looking upwards had notiuud tltaf 1 was sitting 
immediat^y under the dome, with its obvious sugges¬ 
tion of possibilities. During this gpeculaticn about 
the nature and causes of my apprehenrion I went to 
sleep again and had a second dream, the details of 
whidi I remembered clearly when 1 awoke, but rapidly 
forgot, aa I did not record them at once. Tbe important 
paint, liowever, is that it was whoUy free from any 
unpleaEant affect. I then went to sleep again, and 
slept through the mst of the raid without waking. 

The interest of the first dream is that it may he 
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regarded as a mitiiatime pjy'chcHiifijroaiJ lasting only 
a mmute or two and cured completely^ aJEO in a mimitc 
or 50, "by the pirtcedune I was accustoincd i£i employ 
in treating cases oi ajudety-neutDEis. I have no 
doubt that if on waking I had been ashamed^ as indeed 
I was for a momentj and had repressed the fear and 
shame, and had tried to persuade mj'self that 1 had 
not been afraid, I should have had a second dream of 
which the nightmare character would have been mote 
definite^ or I might even have started an ansiety- 
ncarosis, for at that time all the conditions, such as 
fatigue and impaired physical healthy which would have 
predisposed to the occmreiiM ol a psyoho-neuroaifi, 
were dehnitely present. Insteid of this, the pocnrcHice 
of fear in steep became at once, on awaldng, an ohject 
of scientific, interest, and this interest removed at once 
all danger of repression and all occasion for the occur¬ 
rence of sbame. My attitude provided ati admirable, 
though as a matter of fact unwitting, example of the 
psyebD-tberapeutie principles which at that tinifi I 
was seeldng to formulate. I was at the time so inter¬ 
ested in the rile of repression in the production of the 
symptoms of psycho-neurosis that on thmkin| about the 
dream only this aspect occurred to me. The diwn 
Eilso fits in with the formula that drtaina are attempts 
to solve conflicts; in this case an unsuccessful solution, 
as indicated by the acoompaiiiment of unpleasant 
affect In this connectian I must refer to a condition 
of a conflict wlikh I have not so far mimtiGn&d. There 
were many people living in the bouse, all of whom, with 
the exceptinn of myself, wiexe in the habit of getting np 
whenever there was an air-raid, and assembling in one 
of tho lower rooms of the house. I believe that wlien 
1 thought on this oocaaion I had detected the sound 
of a bomb, I may have been tempted to follow the 
general example. 

The chief interest of this dream ia that it illuatrates 
14s 
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90 well the resemblance between a dreim and a psycfiti- 
neurosis that it may be regarded ae a miniature paychO" 
naurosi&i the whole DDUiaE ef wtiich^ inctading its 
successful treatmejit, lasted only a few minutes. It 
not fully iUnstrates the part taken in tbs production 
both of dreamt and psycho-ncuroeeg by rcprcEsion, 
as well as the mechanisms common to both, huh it 
also serves as an eKample of the general principle that 
both arc the attempted solutluns of ccnAicts^ a^ well 
as ct the further principle that the nature ajid intenaity 
of the afiect depends upon the degree in which, the 
attempted solution is sucecs&fLd. 

Another geneial formula put forward in this book 
is that the dream is an example of rEgression, Here 
again the formula correapouds enactly with One wfilth 
hj^dfi good for paytho-tieurosis. In Chapter XVIII of 
ctKfi (ftfi tfweowsiptciits I have considered many 
forms of psycho-ueuno^ie and paythosis from this , 
point of view, and have tried to show that all their 
nnanifffitations can be regarded as negresEJons to earlier 
forms of mental functiening and to iustinotive reactions, 
many of which never become manifest in healthy 
adult hie. 

Another feature of the dream upon which I have 
tried to inEQst in this book falls closely into line with 
one which, according to my belief, holds good of the 
psycho-neuroses. All the dreaiua wJJch I have analysed 
have been referred to recent conflicts in the life of the 
deeper. Though many dreams and many features 
of dreams require for their complete esplanadon 
conditions going hack to tha early life of the dreamw, 
states dstenninjcd by hefedity, and.even happenings 
with which the dreamer ae an individual lias had 
nothing to do, it has been possible to explain every 
fctttuTCj even of long and complex drearoE, by the 
nature of conflicts in the recent experience of the 
dreamer. The conclusion has been drawn that Freud 
H 3 
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and tile payclio-analytic sc-IiodI gciiieriilly hava greatly 
e^iaggeratcd thia part taken by iii[aiitilie e2qierieiiiue in 
the carUSation ol the dream. The view put fiurward 
in this book is that w'tdle the dream is essen daily a 
mode oi regtessive mental tunctioniTig^ a regression 
to the ways of early life, the eKperience which is 
embodied in the drearaj. upon which thB dream- 
proce35E3 aot, derived ftoin tho roceoit eitperience 
oi the dreamer. 

I believe that an exactly similar aituatioii bjolds 
good of mental disorder, and that in this depai'tment, 
as in the psychology of the dream^ the importance of 
early experience has been greatly eieaggEirated by Freud 
and his followers. Evidenoc Eeems to be aocutnulatiirtg 
that the gpecial'' oompIesLes,” or other EpecinI f gnus of 
infantile citperience, to which so great a, rflle has been 
ascribed in the causation of the psychO'neuroses, 
belong to the mental make-up of everyone. If tbej^ 
are the essential causes of mental disorder, we have to 
expliun why soine people suffer from psycho-neuroaes 
and otbeis escape. FactuiS universal ffi mankind 
cannot be regarded QS the essential CiUstS, though they 
may take their pact in determining the special forms 
which mental disorders in generat take. Tiie tendency 
of the psyebc-analytic achool to accentuate the im- 
pcrtance of the aarly factors, and the accompanying 
ncglcOt of tiiC: part taken by i-cCcnt conflicts, SOtm to 
me to be of exactly the same order as tlia attitude of 
the same school towards the dream. In both cases 
we have to diatiitguish a highly complex thadn of 
causation. The receiit history of the study of ^th 
dream and psycho-neurosis seem 3 to reveal a similar 
tendoncy to lay undue stress an early factors and a 
relative neglect of recent conflicts, which I believe to 
be far more mfluential in the production of both 
dream and psycho-neurosis than is now usually 
supposed. 
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DEEAM AND ItfYTK 

I can now iuto to th^ ndation oi the dream to artistic 
and religious activity. If I am right in regaidEng the 
dream as a regression, it is evident that we must ■SEeit 
tor its points of resamhlance with artistic pioductioil 
to the earlier and trndec tonms of this activity. Though 
it is possible, if not probable, that even in the highest 
devclopmEnts of artistic production there are paints 
of resemblance with the dream, it is with the earlier 
forms of these activities, such as the myth, that we 
^oiiJd expect to find the rcsEmblance especially 
dehnite and far-rcacMng, It is thercldrc not sorpriEjng- 
that the relation of the dream to the mytli is a subject 
whiqh has already been frequently considered hy the 
psyeho-analytit schooi. 

In the numerous writings on thia subject, which we 
owe to Freud and his followers, far more attention 
has been paid to the content of the myth than Co the 
procesaes by which the myth comes into being. Follow¬ 
ing the gancrad trend of paydid“analyLic Writings, the 
chiEf aim of workers has been to prove that just as 
most dreams and all psycho-neuroses arc bdieved to 
have a sesual basis, so are eexaal motives believed to 
play thfl chief, if not the only, part in the origin and 
dc^opmont of myths. 

The mechantsms of myth-production have, however, 
been by no means neglected, and here again, fcllowing 
Freud, it has beta customaiy to regard myths as tltc 
fulfilment of wish®. Thus, according to Karl Abraham, 
one of the firet to follow Freud in tlds region, the myth 
contains in disguised form the wishes of the diildho&d 
of the moc. This disguise is believed to be efSected 
by procesaa of condensation and displacement exactly 
comparable with fhesa of the dream-mechanism, 
while the concept of the censorship is freely drawn 
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upnn in tie attempts to eliow hiow these prciossses 
have been in acHon, 

It is impflsfiiblc within tie limits of tits haolt to 
attempt totncai this subject adequately, and I propc&e 
to content rnyuelf with a few points of resemblance 
between tie dreaTn and tie myth, as iUnstrated by 
dreams already related or rEfErxed to in this book. 

One of tie most general features of early mythology Is 
tie tendency to personify natural objects, and to regard 
tliese objects, 5uci as hills, rivers, trees, etc., as ha^dng 
suci human ciaracterlstics as the power of ispaach. 
It is therefore of Interest that in wiat I have caEcd 
the tranEference dream of rny patient, narrated in tie 
second chapter, the river sang to tie dreamer to 
swim on iis joamey and tabs courage, ap incident of 
a kfnd which repeatedly occurs m the mj^ths of primi¬ 
tive peoples. We have reaEnn to bdievc that in the 
dream this human behaviour of the river was directly 
connected with tfae identiheation of the na tural obj ccta 
with a humtn being, that tie river of the dream was 
the symbol or repreaentative of a person, and it is 
prcbahle * that, at the stage of sorial development^ 
of whlcli myth-formation is espacially characteristic, 
tliere is a sirniiar identifiertUm, and that every natural 
object to which man's attention is especially directed 
ig thought of as having human ciaracteristios, and is 

'* n Dr niven- lud bezD Id prcpfijr tFir. of tbiS 

book tor publlesi^tlon It is nslilicly that he wouJd hai™ left tlt=s= 
ftatmOciits toDCHrldUfi' tbS cecajlanavo -of dre^iTLS and myths In their 
present form. Hiv ntiitiade tmriLTd the fpenoral pLVbleih ie olcatly 
expounded !fi hi* PrssIdenfjBl Addtooe to tie FtJl^lorD Soduty 
[■‘' ITm SympDliiin al ISubirth,'” Ll^xcb. igiq]; nnd nfter 

iu^ving fOTtiml[iiEd hio viievra an definitrjy It la itlMOMlTTible iBtit be 
woruld bave pcmlttod (he ertnde anlittism tu whicEi he soems tn 
aubdertbr aO tliia ba have j^aOc. forth os his non! nplnfon, Nnr 
dn I tbint hr vrould have kit his stetoownta. -cefUamErtg the autuSl 
ftwtof In tlw devcJ<ypnicnt of mytlia (jaftu I1a]i in thrir presetit frirm 
'witb(K]t furlliEr eKpleoatien and ([UQ.1ifina.tinn. TtlW^or-o I 1>ftVe 
added a briE^ nnte (App=ndir flj tiling ittflUtiOn to LErtnir rtn- 
3l(tsn.tloiia 'Whisli ns ^eht lia.ve aat fnrtb. if h^ bnd lEvised bia 
jijanasmipt hEOi&elf.—G. tE. S. 
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endcii™d with such human charajtt&rs as the pcmer of 
speech and the capacity for locamotion. That aniutals 
should talk is just as natural to the man of lowly cuiiihiie 
as it is natural to the dream-consciousneas of the most 
highly civilised cf mankind. 

Another fcatuna of the same dream may be noted. 
L will quote the part of tlic dream to which T hairc 
already referred" The river was friendly and sang' 
to me to confinae on my journey ^nd take courage, 
r did so, and felt happy, and cnuld take pO'Wertul 
strokes with ease." 

The point to which I wish to call attention here is 
that iiiotliing is said in tine account of diving or other 
meang of getting into the river, hut it is natural to 
the dreamer that he should at one moment be walking 
by the river bank and at the next tglting powerful 
strokes. Transitions of thig kind are in my e 3 .perience 
habitual in the narrationa of the people wu caff savaga, 
especially in their mytllS. At one moment a narrator 
will be taBting about a man and at the next moment he 
will speak of hig getthng cn the bough gf a tnefij as if 
it wore a perfectly natural thing to do, it being' quite 
unnecessary to make any reference to the tTaD.^onija- 
tion into a bird which, from our point of vie'w, is needed 
to make the action of the ebory mtelligible. Everyone 
who tbinks oE ttie uatnraJ and easy transitions of Me 
dreams from one situation tg ancthar cannot fail fo 
recognise the probability that such transitions are 
equ^ly natural to man in the mythopceic stage of his 
devdopment. 

Another mtemsting point of similarity between die 
dteaDQ and the myth or other product of the savage 
mind is tiic composite nature of their objects. One 
of the most common eatpericnjces of the dream is the 
appearance of a composite image of a person in which 
Lt is posHiblc to dl&tmguish two or more dificrcEit 
pereonalitieE. Thus, in a dream of my own {reported 
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in Chapter X), -which depended on a conflict conceminff 
i pacifist attitudfif there is a good example of smcli a 
oampogite personality of two professors, each of whom 
personified an aspect of the conflict, that character 
predominating which waa in agreement with the 
jiatuxa of the sclutiort which wax being eitpresfied by 
the dream. SLmilat composite creatnree are very 
prominent in early myth and belief, though composite 
animals or creatures made up of man and animal arc 
more frequent than in the dream of the dviliaed 
psrsotJ- An excellent example of such a composite 
ciearture is the dragon, which reaemblesin many respects 
the oumposite formation of a dream,* 


DKEAM ANP 

While many may be ready to acknowledge the 
similarity of dream and myth, the proposition that the 
mechaniam of the production of poetry is olosely 
similar to that of the dream will awaken more opposi¬ 
tion. There is little doubt, however, that this simil¬ 
arity exists. It is possible to take the images of 
the manifest content of a poem and discover more or 
less exactly how each has heen suggested by the 
experience, new or old^ of ttre poet. It is also possible, 
at any rate in many cases, to show bow these images 
are symbolic expt^ious of some conflict which is 
raging in the mind of the poet, and that the real under¬ 
lying meauiug O'r latent content of the poem is very 
different bom that which the ontward imagery would 
suggest. Moreover, ft 13 posgible to show the occunenoe 
of a process of condensation by means of which many 
different experiences are expresaed by mearis of a 
simple image. There is also a striking reF^mblanoc 
with other products considered In this hook in that tba 


G. -EJLio-t Smith, Ttie EvilitiioH af Ae Dr^fOii, rpip. 
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poem may come in a 4 tate djoeely resembljiiff si dissocia- 
tinn from the euperienoe ol ordinary life. 

I Cannot give you direct evidence for tliisK for the 
otivioua reason that, unfarhniitEly, I am npt a pnetL 
Jaat ae L believe that a reaEy satisfactory analysis 
of a dream hi only possible to the dreamer himaelf or 
to one who knows the ODnAicts and e^perianCES of 
the dreamer in a most unusual way, so do I believe 
that only when poets and other artists have set to 
work to analyse the productE of thsar artistry Can wc 
expect to undersLand the real mechanism of artistic 
prodtjctionr 

In this comparisoii of the poCm with the dream, one 
fact must be emphasised. The poem as we read it 
is very rarely the itotnediatje product of the poetic 
activity, hut has been the anbjeot of a lengthy process 
of a oritioal kind, comparable widi that ^liich Freud 
has called the secondary elaboration of the dream. It 
IS only through tha study of the immediate UQelabor- 
ated product ol the poefs mmd that we can expect 
to understand the part of the procesa of artistic 
production which is compaj-ablc with the formation 
of the dream. 


OOHTHNT aWD MECHAmSM 

In tlio consideration of the psychology of the dream, 
of which I have ittempted a brief sketch in this- book, 
and in the still more brief consideration of other 
products of mental acLivity, which I have attempted 
in this oliapter, I have been dealing especially with 
the mechanisms or proteases by which theae different 
products of mental activity come into being. 1 have 
said little ahout the rmture of the material upors which 
thBEc mechanisms or processes worlc, and build it 
up, it .may be, into the airy and fantastic dream ] 
or into the equally fantastic if leas airy behaviour of 
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the SHbject pf a. cudapulsiciii-neufcisis ; or into the lasa- 
sured imageiry of a poem. 

EefoiTE I tioee I ^ould like to say a word about ths 
contEnt of the?e different forms of activity, 

The dreams which I have related m this book have 
been cariied baclt to contente of varioug kinds. In 
one dream this content was ooncGniEd yflth the con¬ 
flicting emotions generated by doubts concerriing the 
acceptance of an honour; in another was deeply 
involvied tho instinct of self-preservation as brought 
into action by the presence of a eituation so terrihle 
that to the subject of the conflict there seemed no 
remedy but suicide; in another dream the conflict 
was between a simple wish for change and for the 
satisfaction of intfimats whichj though taking the 
guise of science, ivcrc really nothing more than mani¬ 
festations of the instinct of ouriosity on the one hand, 
and social Sentiments of duty towards others. 

These dreams conflict with the opinion gencraJy 
ascribed to Elreud and his followers that dreams hive 
usually or always a eeiuai content. That dreams 
may have such a content, and h&ve such content 
very frequently, stands beyiond all doubt, but for 
sbvfoui nea^Onii creie docs not thoosn tbem when the 
object is to iflustmte the meohanisms and process of 
dr^m-production. I trust that the dreams I have 
related will be sufl&cient to show that all dreams have 
not this content, and that any conflict which is capable 
of disturbing the even tenor of Man's IMe may serve 
ttE the motive of a dream. I should like further to say 
that in thfsi opinion I am in agreement with Freud 
himself. Not only do most of the dreame he retatee and 
analyses depend on othor than ssTimal motive;?, but in 
the last edition of the TrAiimdsi<tu- 7 ig, he states expli¬ 
citly that neither in tint edition nor in any earlier 
edition will ths reader find any Support for the view 
that dreams aie wholly deternimed by motives of a 
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sftiual kind. Tliiit extravagBnce ia oniy one suriong 
the many extravafances Tffhich we owe to bidiscriim- 
nating zeal with whicli the fotloweir!! nf Eceud have 
ontmti their maater, and tJuercby broilgllt a great 
ctuitribution tn knowledge into disrepute. 

In the similar views oonceming the nature of the 
factots which underlie the production of pgyeho- 
nenroaia Freud hitnscU caimot be acquitted from blame, 
tlinujb Hudi a mistafee is not unnatuial if attention 
be linoited exclueively to the disordeis customary in 
the ordinary life o£ civilised society in which the 
50Kual instiiicL is more than any other the subject of 
unregulated repressions and suppiresMons, The ex¬ 
perience of tiro war has now, Iwwever, crDnvinced 
most students of the snbject that the equally funda¬ 
mental, ot even more fundamcnlalj instinct of self- 
preservation must be put side tjy side with the sexuaJ 
instinct as the atatting-pumt for the development 
of psyefro-neurosis, and it is probable that, wiien 
attention 13 directed to it,, the instinct of scEpreserva- 
tion will be found to play a far more important rile 
in the production of thu ncaroaes of civil life than most 
psycho-aiialysts ara yet ready to rcccgnisc. 

Mythology and magical or rehgious rite already have 
a history long emougb io allow a foreca-st of what we 
may expect to happen in Other branches of mental 
activity. Anthiofjoiogy lias already passed tbreugh 
the phase in which to every atmngc rite and behef 
of the different peoplas of the earth was ascribed a 
sexuaj, or, as it was cahed, a phaJhc, motive. This 
was followed by a later phase in which, perhaps ^ a 
reaction against the geKual interest, students ascrihad 
ah myths to an interest largely uf an inteUectual hind— 
the interest in the movements and changes in appear- 
Mioe of sun, moon and stars, and especiidly m Geamany 
many mythoJogists came to believe exclusively in 
these motives as others had believed as exclusively in 
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motives oi & eaitual kind. StrangieJy enough, it i» 
only eincfi tJie war, and as the reenlt of the discovery 
of the part which the insthict of self-preservation 
pltyg in the production of mental disorder that we 
are begirtning to Tecognise the vast part which this 
instinct has taJren in the deterraltbation of savage 
belief and custom. We ane now coming to see to how 
great an extent uncertaJiitLes conoeming the supply 
of foodj and tepecially the need for rain as the neceasaiy 
cenditim of itti abundant food sapplyj have taken 
in the deta.'mtnatio'n of the magical and religinus 
behefe arvd practices of manltind. In all the early 
civilisations, in Asm, in Africa, in Oceania, and in 
America, a foremost plajc* was given to magical and 
religious rites for the pnaductloii of the rain which is so 
essential to the satisfaction of the instincts of nutiidion- 
Again, under the leading of Elliot Smitli* we are 
coming to believe in the enomious importatice of tha 
desire for the lengthening of life aa a motive for sotne 
□f the most striking belief^ and cuatoms of mankind. 
It is possihle, perhaps pnjbablcj thit our interest in 
these and other motives has led 115 to n^lmf the part 
which motives of a s«jcuelI kind have taken in the 
growth of myfhalogy and religion. These motivaR, 
are quite d^Larly to be discerned in some of tlie marc 
advanced religions, and are especially obvious in 
certain of the developments of the religions of India. 
It may be that in the study of the ruder beliefs and 
customs of mankind, the pendulum haa swung too far, 
and that sexual factors have been more important 
than we now suppose.! 

* jTAa of At SIa.QCjMi!fb[:r, 

I It Je iiupgrtsut m di^cjtvHciAtt bttwtflv the KMai (Hid the 
IKVLfiSS Ql Or JLEti-gLvitig. T£ut eBxJwftt ideal 

aTE aasGciatBcl viitli tliA concirpt ai LiiE-nviiLQ, vat n^eTcVy ¥□ the 

JjCenl tense pf biTtb pr reUftlv. I^mt jUw eE pirip.kvislps life, rvp«wpis 
ycoitn, avurtiog -lltti'tit pT atthiDLlj|j: lUCttSb in ItiVe iiOtl npOCt. In 
otEier 'wards, Uiia mod'vie uvdfrlyiiix tine mgtt prmuti'vie fomt af 
rellgloD, av prcservtd In iD^th, Is the wecihif of tbe Orut 
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1 need, not refer here to the varied nature of the 
content of poetry and of cither producta of artiatic 
activity. All the forma of activity which have been 
brought into relation vrith. the dream agree with it in 
hein^ capable of arising through the action of any 
fllcncies which may set up a corifliet in the mind. 
The dream is just aa little determined solely by motives 
arising out of sex as motives of this kind are solely 
responsible for the morbid proteases of psytho-ncunifiis 
and for the products of artistic and reli^us activity. 

PRAtTlCJlL VALUE OF THE STUDY OF DEEAM3 

If I am lij^t that tho dream affords a guida to the 
nature of psycho-neurosis, and tiLat tire cLndy of the 
dream conftrma the importance of recent condkts 
in the production of psyclro-ncurosisj it will follow 
that in psychO'thempeatic treatment especial atten¬ 
tion should he paid to recent conflicts by facing these 
conflicts and learning tluA means by which they may 
be sdved. We may acknowledge that for a complete 
understanding of the conflict, end of the personality 
of tha patient 41 an i:sontjal dement in the couBict, 
a deeper amlysis may be necaasary^ but there are many 
cases in which, tor reason of time or money or other 
C^usej the acquisitiDn of SUdl deeper knowledge is 
not practicahle, and much tan he done by a more 

ftJotTicr or CiLVierGf Lilcj a.Oil [b U ^xpraseloin ol tkc i'n4.'tj[>ct vf 
2 tl[f-pmcrVAticin in.tlicr tljon tbab of Sck. But eiK4 tlh« orf^nd-of 
Ffifjr(jdncjtIon CflIfiE to l^'niTirfins tEiuJLTc'ifEvinE pawcniv a.[i.a v^^iSaJLy 
wfien tbe phdllur cftpkfiMl tJlC cirfiui j« die more LnipoTtoiit 

syiiiliaL. it -was ilievLlaUlB 1.1»t Lte ns a Jiici-gLvifT 

dhiuld bd ovordiodawcil by iti attKlKitdB as LUBtruviC^t 

gnt^LatiCd], WtiAt I want tu ccnpliadiH lisTe is tEnt tberOio cE ttiD 
sexu^ iiutirct La tlu. tlcvtlApnieJit af religian. myth aruL lolk-tatn, 
tB not printaiy but irtCcIklfljy Lo Jjl® CiRviog lor i EEeigLviDE eJiiir. 
rtlB Acecota^ ^ thid neguddLiOBblA fDCt d»tri>;^B tbc loundatiDna 
d£ tbe ol Fitad. Jviie ohA tbnir liilItT'vBL'Ei, In Iw. rb] 

ta build a. briilgis wbifk wLU bnag Uk FncDiluiid^ aad tbB -BLlUliOLO^Btd 
together, Dr Rivtn had UEOd aBltnipiOOfl pbirpjta, uhich kb^BBE VjBW 
that Art CODtrary tv bij real brfliiEE.—C. E. S, 
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Complete deftiin^ with the votcnt conflict whicL serves 

the iinrDediite cause of the morbid state. Even in 
a very small expeiience I have met with cases in which 
it has seemed fo tne that in their enthusiasm for the 
discovery of factors dating back to cbildhoodj psycho 
analystH have negleoted obvioue recent omiflicts, or 
have not given them soflicient weight.'* 

I do not propose here to say anything about the valu-e 
of the dream in psycho-analysis proper. There is no 
douht that the dream and associations arising out of 
the dream can provide the means of getting back to 
early ejqjexiimce and to morbid elements of this expeti- 
encOr I propoae here to cansllei' only the ciinicol 
value ol dream-analyses of the kind I have described 
in thia book. I sliaJl only deal with the quGstion 
whether dieam-aualyais has value when dhe is content 
with getting back to the recent ■conflict which are 
serving as the immediate eonditions of dream or 
psycho-neuroeisj or both. 

It might sEcrn at first sight that such analysis of 
the dreams □£ others as I have utilised In this book 
may be of little ^^liriiraJ value. If I am right that one 
id only justified in using the dreams of others as material 
for the scientific study dreams, when one has exten- 
aiva knowledge of the personality of the dreamer 
and of the conflicts by which his life is bedug disturbed, 
it might seem that tlie dream can he of httic use 
practically. It is noccesary, however, here to distin- 
l^sh between value as scientific evicUnoc and clinical 
value, two very diflerent things. I have given you 
one striking example of the clinkal value of the dreBm 


■ Dr hnU intomlun tu COflipac* duK raidulicy Ln 

lD^ca.L ftEH/CtiCi! With tlifi: ciccfliit uf apeculatiffln, 

pjiH la. lEfcr ^]ieeiu.Uy lO tllE way Oi wlijcli the euu ijWiD'ua 
mjHUUPfl ef ccirtuJa giDupa ^ laLb Itzia. 30 OlkFI l^eec. nvirlOOliSd. by 
thotiE. wLo v/Kzti iatuOt -on soze.!: inori: sJOBLVQ cvpL:mEtiini 

in tlvt imstakcD «]»£ t-lut tllB-y waiffl. jptSJpreOng ttiB VVHl-CJiCE in 
flfiOMflaUt* Wlttl Ul* prijidplc! cvdIvIEim:. 
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ID what I cUl the fiuicijle dreanir Heire I waa able 
to analyse the dream at once, Ejwin|r to my knowledge 
ol the dreameTK and it may be useful to inquire Enattly 
in what the utility of that dream consisted. I already 
knew about the conflicts of the patient. The dream 
contributed ptactically nothing uoirel in that respect. 
What it did was to enable me to eatimata the severity 
of the oCHiflict and judge jnst what effect it was having 
on the patient. In this caae; the special value of tlte 
dream was that it showed the dreamer was tending 
towards a apcjciai solution of his conflict, and since, 
in this case, the solution was. suicide, with ah the vastly 
impcjrtajat consequonocs which thds aolution would 
brin^, the value of the dream was obvious. But, 
though less striking, the dream always has this value 
in helping the enact estimation of the persouahty 
of the dreamer and oi the furors internal aud axterual 
which are acting upon Mm. Thus, the twe dreams of 
my patient with what I call fho aati-quartermaster 
sentiment arose out of quite Subsidiary and temporary 
conflicts," and. had little immediate or dircot importance 
in his treatment, but, nevertheless, they were of distinct 
value in enabling me to estimate the character trf the 
drcamei'. They enabled me to estlmato the pitient'! 
mode of reaction towards the minor worries of Me, 
and hia perhaps overstrong sense of rrEpnnsihility 
in his dealinp with his feUoiv-mcn. They deft* 
Tiitely aasdated an exact diagnosis of hia personality. 
A deeper analysis might have shown that the quarher- 
maeter was a suimgate for some other person, perhaps 
his father, and kaow.lcdgc of this kind might possibly 
have helped the patient to readjust his liie. If he 
had bmhen down as the result of the ordiinary stmiiis 
of civil life, some such deeper analysis would perhaps 
have been deatrabU- I mention Bus case here only 
to illustrate how even dreams dealing with minor 
tempemry conflictE have their value in that csthnatlon 
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of personality which helps towards the auccefistul 
treatment of ps-ytho-neorosis. 

The point I am trying to make now 35 that even when 
the phyaidiLii is already weU scqnidiitsd with a patient 
and his conflicts a dreatn may have a dcfitiitc value 
in helping him to weigh the relative importanco of 
different elementa of a conflict, and to estimate mors 
exactly the nature oi the perwnality by which tJje 
conflict has to he solved. One value of the kind of 
analyais which I have been, conaidcritti in this book 
is that it enables the mure cocact cstirnatlon’ of the 
finer ^fliades In the diagnosis of the situation with which 
it is the business of patient and physician to deal. 

In this book, de^ng primarily with the sdentiflo 
aspect of a problem, or set of probkmSj 1 have so far 
only recorded dreams where an extensive knowledge 
of the dreamier has allowed ma to utilise his dreams 
as exTidcnce. I propose now to givo a few examples 
of druams related by patients of whom I knew com¬ 
paratively little, in order to Lflustralie their value in 
dta|iLOsis of a cruder kind. 

I will begin with a dream related by a young pilot 
in the K.A.F, He had flown and fought for many 
monthg in France,, and as the result of the strain was 
saiffering from a mild anxiety state with aiiplieasaiit 
dreams which could, however, hardly he called night- 
mares, and were certainly not battlfr-dreams of the 
ordinary kind- Apparently theire was not much wrong 
with him, and as was customary with my patients in 
the Air Force, I waa only trying to make sure that he 
was not the subject of any special conflict, or, if he 
was, that he was dealing with it in the right way 
before sending him away for a holiday as a prchmiitary 
to return to duty, 1 feilcd tc defect the existence 
of any youth conflict- He SEcmcd the usual, cheerful, 
irresponsible kind of youth with whom one was accus¬ 
tomed to deal in the Air Force, very different from the 
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man wd^hed down by responsibtUties and aiudetiss 
with whom T had teen acniEtomed to deal in the 
flitny. Though the generally unpleasant nature i?l 
his dreams made tna snspset the existenice ci some 
conflittj none could be disoovEired. One mondngj 
bowovet, fie related the folltwing' dream: 

He was in gaol. He did not hnow stnd could not 
find Out what oJfence he had oommitted, but he was 
sure of Isis Innocence. 

On inquiry into the incidents of the pievicais day ht 
related that he had leceived a letter in the evening 
fiom a favourite oncle who was in prisan as a oon- 
scientioTJS objector. He was capwiaily fond of this 
uncle^ who had had nauch influent* with him, and iiarfy 
In the war the patient had tended to sympatlilse with 
his uncle's views, so that there had been at one time 
a certain amount of conflict about enlistiiif. After 
joining, any doubts about the jnstifiability of war had 
completely disappeared, ajtd^ as I have already said, 
he had had a successful career as a pilot. As a result 
of the gtram of active savice, however, hU doubts 
had reappeared. Wc had a conversation shout ths 
sitaation which hitherto he had not really attempted 
to face. Three days kter his dreams had become much 
less disturbing, and a week later he was not only very 
muicli better in every respect, but lie was having no 
dreams at aH, 

The dream I have described certainly put me on 
the traces uf a cunfliot which was apparently so sflght 
that the patient did not himself attach import¬ 
ance to if. If ie very improbable that he would 
have told me about it if I had not heen put on its 
track by a dream. (I may mention tliat two days 
after the first dream he had another dram, from 
which he awoke feeling natural and comfortable, 
which appeared to depend on another minor canfhet 
conc*mjng uoifumn. In this dream he saw a balloon 
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whkN Came -dawii^ ami a dozen strange-looklfli (H«i 
got out of it. He went np to them and asked them by 
what aytliDi'ity they were m ci’i'iliitn clothes. Instead 
oJ answering they dEsappEEred, and then he noticed 
tliat he was wearing an aid tunic whicb did not belong 
to him.) 

The dncainer was vay young' and loolted cifcn more 
youthful than his years. On the previous day he had 
bean out in a new uniform and had noticed people 
looking at him. He had supposed that they were 
tliiiiJdiig that he had only iiist got hja conoijiission. 
In the dream he eyerted authority and was wearing an 
old tunic. 

In this case a dream ied me to a cotifhot which I 
should probahly otherwise have missed, chiefly because 
it Seemed to the patient too trivial to he worth mention. 
In another case the contact was more seriouSf and 
probably I should havo discovered it sewner or later 
without a drearn being needed- The patient held a 
OOmTniEgion in the Air EorrCj and had had severe 
eoneusSion in a eiash under pamiul oircurnstances 
in that his compajiion was He was suffering 

from severe nightmares, horn which he awoke sweating 
and frightenod, of falling over cliffs and burnmg in 
his aeropknej whieh is., of course, the chief dread ol 
nearly every flying msji. He was repressing vigor- 
onsly and coedd not stand being in the dajk, because 
the thoughts of ffying repreased during the day then 
came into his mind. As usual in such a case my 
treatment was directed to enable him to deal with 
his crash and its consequences, as with any other 
eKperiencfi of life- Owing to his leaving the hospital, 
I did not see him for siome time, and when we met 
next he fold me of a very painful dream, which had 
recLurred on fliree successive nights. In this dregm he 
was '' carting about ” a dead body wherever he wont. 
He bad a horror of the body and a dreadful feehng of 
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ansifty thscause it tvm always witE, Eitn. The diEam 
ended by his going home and pmttiiig the dead body 
under his bed, Tfie body was ^ways in the aanie atti- 
tadej Tsitli hands over the shoulders, so that the palms 
erpeaed. Tlie bgdy was that of a very big man 
with thick wrists and a greenish sltin 

llie pa-tiemt had been in the army before he joined the 
R.F,C,j and after same thought he remembered a day in 
T^i 6 when he had tried to lump a truach, and failing 
to clear it had Tinearthed a partially buried Gcnnan, 
etpoaing the whola body. The hands of the corpse 
Were in just the attitude of the dream^ and thcra was 
also agreement in its general appearance. Tire tliief 
feature of the manifest dre-am was thug accoimted 
for. It remained to discoT.'er the deepar meaning, 
which w?is soon clear. Four days eailierhe had dSs- 
coverlid, after suspooting for some timej that he had 
acquired sypliills. He had much knowledge of this 
diaease and was acquamted with the relation between 
it and general paralyRis- At the sairie tiniE he was 
engaged to be married. His immediate cncidict was 
ctmeemei with his relation to his flanc4e, as he hdieved 
that there would be a danger of his incurring general 
paialj'sis as long as he lived. Wft distussed the matter 
fidly. I naturily laid much stress on the nece^ty 
for thorough treatment and mmiTnised the danger of 
any lifaJong inttuencc if this was imdcrLaken. 

On the following night he did flot dnsaiTij and though 
the dream had previously recurred three nights running, 
he never had it again. 

I have cited this dream for Its practical I'aluej but I 
cannot resist relating an element of the analysis of 
scietitidc interest. I was anjejons to dtscovor why the 
body of a dead Gennau only seen Tnomcntarily two 
years earhEr should have acted as the symbol of tlse 
syphilis with which he believed he was to be encum¬ 
bered for the rest of his life- At first lie could tbink of 
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nothwg which would connect this si^ht with any 
Blcrdcnt of lii 5 torLflict, until at last it occurred to hiTU 
that just about the time he unearthed the German he 
had heard that the girt who had Later becoute his 
fianc^H whom he had known for many yearn from 
childhood, had bEcome en|[a^ed to sonoeone elne. 
He was very mucli upset aud had become tlioroughly 
TBcIcleBs, but matters had gone better later, for she had 
broken her engfl|;emeiit and bad become engaged to 
him. There was thus a definite asodation between 
his fiancAs and the experience with the Genrian with 
upturned palms. 

THE DREAMS OF CHILDEEK AKD A!TTARCTIC EXPLOEEHS 

So far, J have been considering dreams to be at¬ 
tempted kilutions. of conflicts; hut now I must refer 
to certain types that appear at Jiral sight to he obvions 
cases of wiah-fuifiliDeUt, into which th* Element of 
conflict cittLET docB nut seem to enter at all, or at aity 
rate to be an obiruaive feature. Ojre of these cases 
is that of the simple dreams of children, in which they 
attain in theii' dreams desires formed during the day. 
Having had no experience in the inveatiga-tion of the 
dreams of children, it woujd be of little value to deal 
with tliis ffiaitcr at length; but I may nota that the 
records of such dreams * show that tlie desires attained 
in them are often those, the satisfaction of which has 
been forbidden by parents or others dming the day^ 
where there are obvious grounda for the presence of a 
conflict. The Sam? ia probably true of the simple 
dreams cf adults, which !j 6 cm to be simple wish-ful" 
filmetits. JThus, the IrtMjueut dricain& of soldiers in 
France that they were on leave vrarc probably Efluie- 
thing more than the result of the natural and obvious 

S44, tor exaoiplie, tlUAE lEuardtS by T>r Itimoiiiu in luE iKKit, 
C^pfdnH'T Dfiatn^. 
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d«ire to be an leaver It is evident that in auch cases 
tticna TVOUll be scope for conflicts ariaing out ot the 
ioccimpartibitity between tliese desires and sentimeuts 
connected with military dutyr One ■would liJfe to 
know something about the character and general 
mental attitude of those who liad dreams of this kind. 
A third type of dream which raises grEifer ditflcully 
is that presented by the dnearca EKperienced by mcruhcra 
of Arctic and Antamtic Expeditions^ esp«chdly dreams 
in which they enjO'yed the pleasures of the tablcr 
Drearna of thi^ kind liave been rccordicd by Ottn 
NordeaskjOld. ITius he writes : ■* 

" Very illustrative of the direction of Our innermost 
thoughts were our dreama, which weit never more 
vivid and numerous chan noiv. Even these of us 
who othcii'wise dreamed but addom^ had long stories 
to tell in the morning when we COlU-pared OUr latest 
expei'iences fi'om this world of fantasy. All of cur 
visio'na concemed the outer world, which now lay ao 
distant from us,, but were usually applied to our present 
ctmumstanecs. One of the most characteristic dreams 
was that where one of us fancied he hsul gooa back 
to his scbool-hench in aider to leam how to flay minia¬ 
ture seals,, which wurt of a sise just suitable lor use b 
instructing: a class. But meat and drink were usually 
the centres round which our dreams revolved. One 
of us who made a apcdality of going to banquets in his 
visiens wan liigidy pleased on* mamiag when he could 
relate tint ^ last night I maiia|ed to get through 
three couraeSr^ Naturally^ we were also busied in our 
visions with more impossible things, but the want of 
fantasy in almost all the dreams L hsud, or those which 
I heard dialed, waa most apparent; ^tfllf L think it 
would have been of great psychalogical interest had 
all these dreajns been taken down.” 

" Utto NsrfJsnalijiiiil aM Cvruw AndfltiatoiVj 'LwihiSt 

igoj, apa. 
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Similar ircima have been frequent amon^ the 
mamliersi ot recent EritiHh Antarctic Expeditiong, 
and I am indebted to Mr R. E. Priestley of Christ's 
College for mncli valuable mfermation about tbenn. 

In his esxpenencE dreams of this kiTid fell info two 
clasaes^ those in which the dreams were satisfied by 
a dream-mcalj atid those in wWoh food only formed the 
gubjeef-matter of the dreams. The meals -enjoyed 
o-r only contemptated would vary from a mene snack 
to a twelve'Course City dinner. 

It is natural to regard dreams of this kind a& simple 
wish’fulfilments. It seems natural ibat men whose 
dietary was confined to hmited amounts of monotonous 
fare should Mve strong desires for food of a different 
kind, and that the dreams wore simply the fulfiiment 
of these desires. Mr Priestley tells me, however, that 
the desire for food was far from being always satisfied 
in these dreams. Several membeia of his party bad 
dteamg in which they imagined that there was a shop 
behind the hut in which they were Hving, which they 
had Daily fo visit in order to obtain am^ supplies, of 
food. The dreamer would make his way out of tiro 
hut by the same laborious means as those necessary 
in reel life, only to find on reaching the shop tbit it 
was early closing day. If the dieamg were determined 
by wishes for food, these wishes were thus hy no means 
always satisfied in sleep. 

Another fact dted by Mr Priestley is very important 
in rela-tion to the thesis which I am putting forward 
in this book. Mr Priestley tells me that in his opinion 
nothing wis more the snbject of cenfliots during these 
expeditions than food. Dreams of the kind we are 
considering were especially frequEut and definite when 
he was with a party whose food had to be very aevgraly 
rationed. There were frwjuent occasions for onnflict 
in cxinnaction with food, sucf] as those arising out of 
finding a fragment of bisciut whicti had fallen during 
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thfl process of distribution^ or the oppartunitiea pre- 
Ecntiri^ thjejnselves while cooking. His evidence shciwg 
that during waking life there were present jost these 
conflitLs cosuiccted with food width on the hypothesis 
put forward in tliis book wruild; have made food the 
natural subject of a confliot in alcEp, 

In all three of tlie special funds of dream, which, seem 
at first sight to furnish difficulties foi the view tljat 
dreams depend on the activity of conflicts in sleep, it 
has been fe«md that there ate present the conditions 
necessary for conflict. It is a question, however, 
whether alt wishes do not imply sootc degree of oonfllct. 
There would be no oocasiou for a wish if there were not 
an obstacle of some kind to the attainment of the end to 
which the wish is directed. It is posahk to speak of a 
dream as determined eithei' by a wish or a conflict, 
and my objection to Freud is not so much fo [lis ex¬ 
pression of the purixjse of a dream in terms o£ dGSicc 
as to his view tliat dneama are necessarily the fulfilmenl 
of desire., 1 have not only tried to show that in many 
dreams wishes are not fulMled but frustrated, and 
that In such cases the fate of the dealre has a most 
important bearing' on the nature cf the affective aspect 
of the dream. The formula I propose lias oot only 
been made wider than that of Freud, in order to 
tnclnde every kind of drCam, but, still more important, 
because it enables us to explain certain features of 
the affeefive aspect of drenna before which Freud's 
siiupler formiila ia quite inadequate, tf not indcad 
wholly helplcas. 

I may take this opportunity of giving an account of 
a dream related to me by Mr Priestley wliich admirably 
illusfrates the main thesis of this book. Among 
mEmbETS of the Scott Expedition there was a Norwegian 
who was naturally divided in his wishes conoeming 
the race to the ^ntfi Pole by liis having the same 
nationality as Amundsen, their rival. This Norwegian 
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had a dream in which he waa in th^ streets of Chii&‘ 
tianis, when a telegram was pot into his bands. On 
openini; it he found a message, signed by Amundserij 
saying that he had reached the PoJe. We have here 
an almost perfect eKample of a dream as & snlutian at 
A conflict in accordance with the deeper udalies of 
the dreamer. Ihiriug the day the Norwegian waa an 
appajently whole-hearted adherent ct£ the Expedition 
to which he belonged^ and apparently really desired the 
gacceas of his adopted country in the struggle upon 
which they were engaged, but in his sleep the yauthful 
attitude ruaseerted itself, bo that not only did 3 ik 
native country form the setting of the dream, but hk 
coantryman was the victor in the contest. 
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SVMDOUaM IN EREAMS 
TH6 ^"pacifist” DKEAIS 

Tms dream consi-its oi two parts ; ao eai'Iiei; ot wliicli 
my recoUacdon on waking was thou^ not 

perhaps more vagne than my usual iH'ciMty oE dnsams; 
and a IntET part wtiicti I recollected with imusuai 
deHtiLteiicas. 

Part I. i arrived at a pilacft near tli* sea by train, and 
went to the house of a married Jriend, who seemed to 
he the composite image of two peopio, one of whom 
was a professor of physioEogy and the other a professor 
of another science- I will call the physiologist V and 
tlie other W. T^Tion L was packing up to go away, 
I put two numbers O'! a journal with a yellow covei' 
in my Gladstone hag. I had the iinprBfiion that these 
were nurnbem of the Austrian anthrapologECaf puhEica' 
tion AniJirnpoi. On the joufney I had left things in 
the train, and on seeking them found a hard bowler 
hat and an umbrella in the rack of a railway carriage. 
T left the house for the train to go away, driving with 
my liost and hostess. At a turning into a street I 
got out of the carriage in which we were driving. 1 
do not know how 1 was dressed in thia part of the dieam- 
Part TI. I was in the house with the game friends., 
and Went out of their front dour into a large court- 
yard, t was told by my host to turn to the left, hut 
instead of doing so I turned to the right. I did not 
find the door L estpected- I waa tuming away when my 
host, whose personality had in this phase cf the dieam 
ihS 
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ciflugied in tiatune so ns to nesembJe V more thart W, 
called to me tliat I had gone the wrong way and 
go to the left. 1 went to the left and found a small 
door in a comer of the courtyard on which was written 

Physiologisches PracEEcum/^ I entered and uient np 
a flight of stafra, at fh# top of wfiicJi I was met by a 
man whom I couJd not identify with anyone I Lnaw 
or had known. He was bandaged and had one arm 
in a He greeted me and asked me if I was in 

practice. I said that I was working ternporarily in 
the army, whereupon he asked after Profeasor Z. 
another English phyaiologiat, and apoke about the 
woik he had been doing. Though the man gpoke 
Enghsh be was dchnitely thought of in tlie dream, as 
a t^inan professor. wos in civilfan dress, wfiile 
I had the impression that I was in umformf though 
cm waking I could not recall an image of mjraeE in 
this dress. 

On thinking over the draam^ T nccalled a number of 
events of the previous day which would have helped 
to determine the manifest content, I had lunched 
with Mrs A, with whotn I had tra^'eUed to Australia 
just boforc the otitbrsak of the war. During lunch 
she had reminded me of a pamphlet with a yellow 
cover which had been lost on the voyage. Thia 
pamphlet was on an anthropologicBj. subject, and I also 
had two numbers of ^ jdkropas with me on the voyage. 
This journal also has a ydlow cover, Wo had talked 
about Frofeesor and Mra Wj who had been feliow- 
fravellers. 

Professor V has a German name and Hves at a place 
which had been mentjoned in the course of a conversa¬ 
tion during the evening preceding the dream. 

One of cpy pa-tients, whom I wifi call B, had been a 
fellow-guBSt at lunch. He had been to see me during 
the evening preceding the dream, and among other 
subjects We liS-d talked about Germany, and I had 
I&5 
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told Mm of Some of my experiences in that coimtry 
H 5 a student, when my interests had toen larigieiy 
physiDlagicsd- The combination of dwelling-house ind 
laboratory, whkh is urnmial in England, frequently 
accuH in Germany, and I had. been especially familiar 
with the combinatioin in HcidGlberig, where 1 hstd been 
the guest oI Profegsor Ktihnc. Hddclherg was one 
of the places c&pedahy mentioned dm'ing the con- 
versafion in the evening, 

Duiing the day I had received a letter Irom Dr C, of 
New York, an Amencan phygicxart with a German 
riftwie, of whom I Jiad not prcvionsly heard, He had 
written to me about a popet 3 Mid pubUshed, entitled 
" Freud's Psychology of the Uncansciciira.” The strik’ 
ing feature of my correspondent's letter was his pleasure, 
tinged with wonder, at what he called my courage in 
venturing to deal with a topic which was of the time 
the object ot &o much, contempt aM obloquy in England, 
I rernemherad that the German naTue of my corre¬ 
spondent had ted ms to Consider whether his pleasure 
was only due to the general character of lay arttcle^ 
or whether he might have been influenced by its final 
words, which mentioned the Aoatiian nati&oallty 
of Frenii These ivords had reference to the fact that 
several recent writers in the Engliah medical press 
had regarded Fraud's nationahty as good evidence 
for the worthlessncES of Ms view3» 

I have here put together facts which serve to eitplain 
Various features of the manifest content, bu C long before 
this survey was condudod I tad found my thooghts 
led to matters which pointed to the existence of a 
definite mental couflict, E, the patient who had Iwon 
my fellow-guest at hmeh, with whom I had had tlie 
converaa,tk]a in the evening, wa-'i npt suifering from any 
form of psyclici-neuiosisj hut was in the hospital on 
account of Ids adoption ol i pacifist attitude ‘while no 
leave from active -service. During the afternoon I had 
tdy 
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finidicd reading Fite, tLe tcanslallon of Ear 

busae''a ie and dmiog the evaiitig I had loalced 
through the English Rtfiiew for the mouth, which 
dealt with problem? of peace and wajj and had put the 
Tnagazine dowii in the middle of an article by Gorki. 
My getiErtl teadiug at this time waa leading m? towards 
a b^cf that the economic positicii of GEntiany was 
treating a situation whidi made peace by negofiaticn 
possibleK and one article in the Ei^hsh Rsait^ had put 
this point of view in so striking a way that I had louud 
myedf in a frame of mind more favourable to peace by 
nEgotiation than I had ever known before. I had 
read this -journaL as well as BarhussE’s book, 00 the 
recommeudation of B, partly fn order to hdp me to 
understand his position. During the analysis I ne- 
memhered quite- clsarly that when I was reading thE 
Rf^vim I had thought of die situation that wouM arise 
if my task of cDnverting a patient from his “ pacifist 
errors'^' to the conventional attitude should have as 
its result my own converaion to his point of view. My 
ittltude ihroughout the war had bEen dEarly in favour 
of fighting until Germany racognised defeat, amd thmigh 
the humorous aide of the imagined situation struck 
me more than its serious aspect, there can be little 
doubt that there was a good opening for conflict 
and repression- Though my maniJeat attitude was 
definitely in favour of war to the finigh, T had no doubt 
about the existence of a very keen desire that the war 
should Eud as scon as pcEsibIc for the egoistic motive 
that r might get back to my proper Studies, which had 
been mtermpted by the war. I have no doubt that 
this fistic motive was ^always active beneath the 
surface. I was aware that if I had been acting solely 
in my own immediate interests I should have wished 
the war to come to an end at once, regardless of future 
consequences, There were thus the grounds for a 
definite confliot in my mind between a pacifist" 

m 
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tendency dictated by my own interests on the one 
hand, and^ on the other, opinions based partly an 
reasoned mottveSj partly on conventional adherence 
to the views of the majoiityj in favcor of a fight to 
the finish. The article in t^ Eftglizk Rffi'iiw may be 
assuinod to have reinfarcad the egoistic side of the 
conflict by providing the rational support that, owing 
to the supposed economic ruin of Germany, peace by 
Tiegoliation had become possible. The couversatian 
with B rmi&t also have served to stimuJato the oonfiict 
though it is not ^3sy to say which side of the conflict 
would have been strengthened. 

The general character of die dream being thcig 
referable to a.oojiflitt ajisiog out cl my attitude towards 
the War, it remained to discover how the various 
features o.f the manifest imagery of tlie dream formed 
an appropriate eitpresgioTi of the conflict. In the first 
port of the dream the incident which stood out mi^t 
clearly in my memory wa& the seacch far certain lost 
articles and the finding of a bat and imabrieila in the 
mch of a railway caniEtge. These two articlas may be 
regarded as symbols of the civUEan, the umbretla 
particularly being an article which ia absolutely tabooed 
while in Tinifarm. Finding thorn in tbo dreum may be 
regarded ss a symbol of the return to civilian dress and 
habits which the end of the war would bring. 

The chief feature of the second dream was that, 
though it was not explicitly recognised while 1 was 
dreaming, I was evidently viMtrng a German iaboratory, 
and the inscription on tho door mahes it clear that it 
was a phj'giological laboratory. My reception in tbe 
laboratory was of fust such a kind ga I had freC|ucntly 
experienced on visits to Germany about twenty years 
before, when, as I hasio aheady mentioned, my mterests 
wei'e largely pbyaiological. Ihe dream thus reproduced 
a state of ttfiairs which formeii an appropriate repre- 
sentation of peace with Germany. The incidenta of 
ifi^ 
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this part of the dream not only implied peace., but al&o 
the restoTaticjn of the friendly relatioais between the 
scientific men of ttie two countnea which exiated 
befons tbs war and was still more detmitfi ir the student 
days twenty years agOj which the dream repa:[>duced. 

The appearance of the journal Afithr^^pot in the first 
part of the dream was signifioantj for thou^ editad 
and published in Austria, it lias an international char¬ 
acter, and publishes its articles in French, Italian and 
English, as wcU as in the Germao. language. This 
journal thus fonns a fitting symbol of inteniational 
peaceful relations. 

A leatnre of the dream, wbidi stood out very clEarly 
in my recollection afterwards, was that I was dirocted 
by my host to tum to the loft, bnt went instead to 
the right, and only found tire laboratory when I was 
recalled and obeyed the original directions. It seems 
highly significant tliat iProfessor V, who now definitely 
daminated in the composite personality of my host, 
was a physiologist with a German name and ancestry, 
who would thus fittingly ayrnholLae the reconciliation 
of the two natieme in science,*' Tt may ba noted that 
before the war I bad a firm belief in the value of scien¬ 
tific co-operation as a step towards international friend' 
ship, and that tlie war had given a rude shock to this 
belief. The dream thus revived an altitude which 
had been strong before the war. 

Still more significant was my change of direction in 
the dream. If iny going to the left, as directed by 
my host, had symholieed my movement in the pacifist 
direction, it would have been a movemEnt contrary 
to all my opiniong since the outbraak of the war, which 
had been definitely of the " fight to a fini^kind. 
The incidents of the dream thus symbohsod a move- 

* [ hsvt^ la tJuLt W, ths other 

elemcDt Df tJie GompcaitE bo:^ oE ttir irpiLld. br 3. eitiAig 

ayiEiboL <ii tliK " fl^ht to the dnhsn " aEtliud^. 
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meciL dirfictEiJ from wittiOTtj in the pacifist diiecdoiif 
to which I laDed to rtsponi a.t first in the drearrij and 
only obtyed after the app'lication cf a second stimulus 
from thE dream-pejvjna^e who symbolised the 
smupLion of iriemtly rclatlms with G&rmjmy, 

One image of the dream whioli reinaidis to be con- 
sidcrcii is that the GEnnan profeswr was bandaged and 
had his arm in a ^ng. I suggest that this was a 
symbol of a belief that Germany had been severely 
damaged hy the 'wsi, so much eo as to be no lotigei 
dangerous to the world. Tlie idea that Germany 
was ruined economically had been prominent in my 
mind during the evetung prECBding the dream as tha 
chief condititm which made peace by negotiation 
possible. 

Another featune. of the drEam which may he signifi¬ 
cant is that during the analysis I was uncertain whether 
I had been in nnif rufTn, althoirgh I was sure that the 
GfinnaiL professo'! was in civilian drcss. Thfi interest 
of my being in uniform Of not was that it had a definite 
connectinn witli the conflict which I suppose to underlie 
the dream, and especially with my relation to the 
patient B. So long as I was an officer of the R.A,.M,C-, 
and of this my uniform was the obvious symbcl, my 
di 3 cuH 3 ioR& with B on his attitnde towards the .war 
wcTE prejudiced by my sense that I was not a free 
agent in disaissing tire matter, but that thane was the 
danger that my attitude might be iofinenced by my 
official pusitlon. As a scientific Student whose only 
object should be the attainment of what I supposed 
to be truth, it was definitely unplcasmt to me to 
suspect that the opinions which I was uttering might be 
influenced hy the needs of my position, and r was 
fuHy aware of on element of constraint in my reloticms 
with B on this account. So long as I w^^s in aniform 
I was not fl. free agent, ai»d though no one can he a free 
agent during a war, it was a definite ehment In my 
jyi 
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situation at the tiitia tliat my official position 
be mfluencing the lenuineness oi the views I tvas ex¬ 
pressing in my einrtv'ersations with B. On the other 
hand, there was the muich cruder gathfaction at being 
in unifnnn during the war which, in common with 
iruwt pmple, though in genera] below the surface, I 
detected in myself at times. It is perhaps signiEcant 
in relation to this conflict that, though the questicin 
whether I wm in uniform or not was definitely present 
in the thoughts immediately following the dream, it 
was not a question which I was able to answer, 

Not only does this dream as a whole thus serve to 
expTEEfi a complex conflict which was going on in my 
mind at the time, but there is not a single important 
clement of the m&niicst dream which fails to form 
a suitable symbol o£ some element of the conflict. 
Especially prominent were the symbols of the wish 
for the restoration of peace, which I suppose to be 
the most pcwcrlul motive in the conflEctr There is 
no quieation that the egoistic, drive was fn favour of 
peace, and that the effect of the article which I had read 
during the evening preceding the dream had been to 
reinforce this egoistic impulse by motives of a rational 
kind in the direction that exifiting conditions, and 
especially the battered economic state of Germany, 
now made a peace by negotiation possible. 

One interest of the dream I have juet interpreted Is 
that it had a number of features which illustrate its 
regressive cfiaractex, and in this oa.'je if is possible to 
date the regTeasion more or Ides accurately to about 
twenty yearn earlier. The hat which I found in the 
first part of the draam was of tlic kind known as a 
bowlcTj which T had not worn for at least flftcen, 
probably twenty, years. I can date the regular use 
of a Gladstone bag exactly to twenty yearn earher 
(1S97), My visits to the labomtory in Heidelberg, 
which were clearly recalled^during the analysia^ took 
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place, in 1896. I am therefore aWe in tlkiB case to assign 
fievieral of the symbols utilised fo the dream to a definite 
periDd about twenty ycais before the cjccurrence of 
the <lrcajn. MorwveCj though PmfeBEor V was stiti 
alive, and I Jiad seen him not tong^ before, he occupied 
i much more important plate in my bfe twenty years 
ago than at the time ol the dream. Most of the 
symbolism of the dneam thus belonged to yotuvg adtdt 
age, when my aspirations after the international 
scientific relartions, which found expression in the 
dneam, were eapscially strong. If my position he 
accepted that the dream is am attampted eolution of a 
conflict in accordance with the attitude propar to the 
level of mental development which is active at the 
Existing depth of sleep, the dream was EKpreaaing, 
by moans of the imagory and modis of thought ^ 
twenty years, a desire for peace which formed one 
side Off the conflict to which the dream was due- An 
egaislii wish that the war should end had bnen Strongly 
reinforced during the evening pfeceding the drem 
by motives of a rational Jrindr Tlioughts of renewed 
scieutifio inelatfoiis of an international kind had found 
exLprtsion In the dream by means of imagery from a 
period of life when interest in such international 
relations had been especially strong. Thn young 
adult whose perajuaJity was finding expression in this 
drcBru underwent in it experiences which meant the 
fuLfilmeiit, not only of the manifest dcsintfi of this 
time of life, but also the deeper craving for peace of 
tbe older man whose pereonality was the actnal subject 
of the conflict. 

The special interest of this dream is that the whole 
experience bas a strilnng unity. Every feature of its 
manifest content un be brou^t into definiEo relation 
with the conflict which 1 suppose to iindcHifi. the dream. 
Most of the mcidents of the dream are definitely cem- 
nected with the friendly relations between the sciontlfic 
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men pl Germany and Great BiitaJn wtiScli wpukl ajgain 
beepme possible with die peace^ the desire frjnr which 
was the essential leading motive, The drearn hag, in 
addition, severe! mmor points of interest. 

In the first place, I may mendoa tha.t though I ha.vg 
recorded the dream as one, it consisted definitely of two 
parts, and might poBsibly he regarded as two distmet 
dreams, the first of wiiijJi, was recollected indistiDctly 
on account of its earlier occiirrence. If this view be 
talten, we should have another example of the reference 
of two dreams occurring in one nsEbt to a common 
content. A second foature of interest is that the dream 
aflords a very good example of a composite personality. 
As I have mentioned, there is some reason to believe 
that the two persons who formed the composite image 
represented different sidee in tlie candict upon which the 
dream dqsended, and it it of especial interest that the 
element in the compound, which cerlainiy represented 
the intemaiional as opposed to the national side of the 
conflict, should have become more evident at the phase 
of the ^eam wben the international aspect was heing 
so clearly gatiefied, and that he should hnve taken so 
important a part in the proceedings wlLich led to this 
satisfaictinn. 

Another point of interest is that this dream affords an 
cjtample of the occurreuoe of right and left, to which 
so great a siguificance is attached hy psycho-analyste. 
It is notewD^y here that the direction which gym- 
bohaed a movement towards peace and international 
relations should he towards the left, whLe right was 
the dirEEtiDn which was taken when the dreamer dis¬ 
obeyed instructions and turned away frem that part 
of the courtyard which contained tbfi building which, 
according to the general chafanter of the dream, would 
seem to symbolise the strongest desire. If we are to 
follow the psycho-analytic school in their belief that 
light always gymhciisct good and left bad, we have to 
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suppDSG that to the dream-pcrBOEiality peace and inter- 
natiflnat rdationa were Eegatdcd as bjuJ. It seccas 
far more liltely tliat in this caee '' tight ” and "teft'‘ 
had Tsference to the tnistomaiy means of denoting 
Conservitive and Liberad tetidendcg, aapecialJy on the 
Continent. I wa& Especially /anaOiar at the time with 
the use of these exprcsscDns in the esrtttiicta from foreign 
joutoaU published in the Cdfn&rwilgc Ma^ainii£, which r 
read regularly, and a movement to tlie left in 6 ueh 
journalji is n regular ayrnhoKc expression for Liberal 
tendencies. There can be no question that the movc- 
rrtent towards mteruationsd relations is especiaffy 
characteristic of the LibEial parties of the world, and 
htistility to svich aims occurs in aesodatinn witii Cpn- 
servatism. Jt thy «tplanation dues not appeal to 
the psychoanalytic schaol, I can only suggest that the 
situation with whicli ihe dream-persenahty was dealltig 
in thH dream was too complicated to be viewed from 
the “ fftfrtpKsicethical standpoint iiOni which they arc 
accustomed to regard the dream. 


[JVHBOUSM 

A. striking feature of the dream wliich 1 have con- 
ddiorec] is its exemplification of use of symbols The 
return to civilian life was represented by a hat and 
umbrella. ^ fhE return to intemationai friendship by a 
jounaal which pubhsJies papfli^ iu four languages, 
and eJ&o by an Engtfsh scientist with German name and 
ancestry; Germany in a state of peace but severely 
damag^ through tlie war by a German proSessor 
bandaged and with his ann in a sling. Moreover, 
these symbohe expressions are of exactly the same 
kmd as others recorded in theg booh. They^ are of 
the same kind as the representation of a person in 
an mcoufiTuau& situation by a cup and aauctr, an 
object in a game of bdHiaids ■ of rowing as a symbol 
*75 
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of return to life in Cambiiilge; of xui ichtfiyosaurv& 
as a symbol of a rapacious quartemiasterr 
At the same time the interpretafion of fheae objecta 
as eymbolie differs very greatly from that which would 
be given by the psycho-analytic school, and I propose to 
conclude with a brief coniddjcTatijon of this difference, 
Doth Preud and Jung with their rspective 50110015 are 
coining to agree cdoscly iti their acceptance of certain 
symbols as coanmon to maakind, by means of which 
it is often possible to interpret drearns without the 
necessity of resorting to free associatiem or other 
methods of analysis. According to Freud, the hat 
and such long articles as an ucobrclla. arc universal 
eynahols of the male genital organ, and I am pcriectly 
aware that mjf search for these articles in the " padAut'" 
dream will be interpreted by many of my readers on 
lines very different from those which I have myself 
followed- Similarly^ there will doubtless be many 
who win interpret the snake in. the two dneains of my 
suicidal patient on the lines that the snake is a universal 
phallic symbolj and will ejtplain the dreams in a way 
very different from that which I have adopted. 

In considering this subject I will begin by saying 
that I am prepared to go far towards acot^ting the 
view that thera is an extensive agreement in tha 
use of Certain objects as symbols of certain other 
objects. ThuSj there are obvious reasons why the 
male genital organ should be represented by a long 
object and ihe female genital organ by one of a rounder 
form, and L am also prepared to agree with Freud 
in the view that sexual objects and processes are 
especially likely to be represented in the dream sym¬ 
bolically rather tban diroctly. 1 am thorefone quite 
prepared to find a widespread tendency to symbolise 
the male sexual organ in dreams by long objects and 
the female organ hy round objecls. It is a long step 
from this, however^ to the uuiversalisation of this use 
176 
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of symbola which is discemible in EFcud's recent work 
and has become definite among hia disciplHg, here, 
as usual, £ir less critical than their maatcr. Here, 
again, as usual, we are asked by the pE.ycho'analy£t& 
to accept this unlWTsal aymboJism meraly on ttveSr 
word and with very iittic evidence, One of my reasons 
for publishing my own dreams is io provide evidence^ 
which eeems to mo of some degree of cogency, thaf 
the Symbols to which a universal sexiial stgnificanc* is 
attached, may at least in some cases bear a meaning 
of a different kind. 

Evidence derived from the dreams of gome of my 
patients has led me to bfiieve that in many cases the 
symbols to which a rnitvcrgaf sexual siguidcatice is 
attached by Freud often have tliis meaning, an^ I 
propose now to accept this pesidou and inquire into its 
meaning. Accepting provKionally the view that the 
Fjna.l« 13 frequently the symbol of the male sotual o(r|an, 
let us ini^iiire how this association between the two 
objects has come about. Fmud seems dcAnitely 
indined to regard the assodation as innate, and that 
it i'B a universal among raanldndj because we inherit 
it from our anceEtors. In other words, according tn 
Freud, the assodaticn is to be classed with the instincts 
and other forms of inherited capacity. Such a view 
implies an extrajordinaty' nc^UCt of the mental CDUl' 
plcidty of cJfildhciod, a neglect which is the more 
extraordinary in those who have done eo much tu reveal 
this complexity, TherB is no question that the mind of 
a child is extrajordinarily receptive and that it absurba 
vast amounts of unsuspected knowletlgB, Wc need 
far more exact observations about tlic nature of the 
childish environruBnt cf fhose whose dream-symbobsm 
is studied before we can accept eitber the universal 
or the fnstincfive cliaracter of any farm of this syrn- 
bolism^ To Jung and to the discipilea of Jung this 
universality of symbolignw is even niore important 
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thaii to Freiniiajis, for it upon this belief that there 
is founded the concept of the collective uncofladous 
wliicti pkyB so p'eaf a part in their eyetem. 

Both Freud and Jung and their disciples are now 
accuetomed to gupport their views concemir^ innate 
symhoia by evidsnee derived from the Mjmparative 
atody of belief and custom, but their eJcamplea are 
chicHy drawn from Indo-European culture whore we 
know of the existence of a commem tradition. The 
possibility cannot be excluded that this common 
traditiem reaches the individual in infancy, childhood 
and youth throuEh the intermediation of parents, 
nurses, school-fellows, the overbearing of chance con- 
veraa-tfons, and many other souj^es. If, however, 
symbobsm of the universal kind exists, it should be 
universal among mankind, and of this Freud and Jung 
and their disdples have as yet given no evidence. 
Indeed, such work as they have published on this 
subject has been fragmentary and uncriti^. I 
once aeked one of the leading disciples of Jui^ in this 
country for an example of some universal belief which 
could be taken as an example of Juflg ’'3 primordial 
thought-image and he chose the representation of 
good by right and of evil by left. He was wholly 
ignorant of the fact that there is no evidence whatever 
of the association among most peoples of the earth, 
and that a vast mireber of their languages are wholly 
devoid of words for right and left, oiientaticoi which we 
perform by means of these ooiicepts bring effected by 
means of the direction of prevailing winds or other 
Crude methods of a kind similar to our Drientation by 
means of the pointa of tlie compass. Even so near at 
home as Scotland the concepts of right and left are so 
vague, or have so little interest, tha.t it was not kmg ago 
customary to O'rientate by means of points of the 
compasi A person was not said to part his hair on 
the right or left, but to the east or west. 
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If I had JBysilf tn ansii'er the quBation I put to tiiB 
liisciplfi of Jun|[, I tould have chosen better instanct^. 
There aia many facta of ritua! and belief which point 
to tho Very wide distrihuiion of certain formi of 
aymbolisEiij but it ia i queation whether thia'wide dit- 
tribution is uod directly due to a far more oxtenaive 
spread of tho traditiDna present in Itido-ELmCipcan 
culture than is generally supposed. Certiunly, there 
are many features of distribution which point to linch 
diffusion. Thus, in MelanesiaK many oi the symbols 
which have a wide distribution aTG not common to the 
whole community, but form part of a EccTEt tifaal, 
known only to spedaJly initiated persons, and not 
common to the general body of the conunmuty, I have 
shown reason to believe * that these secret ritaais aro 
thoae of bodies of imioigrants from olsawhere Tvho were 
\ed by certain motives to ptactiac their rehigious or 
mhfhcal rites In secreSr The nature of thedr symbols 
ate no more EvidencQ of universal thought-lnrages than 
a piece of mtoirnation given by me here, tahen by otia 
of yem to Australia or Anverka and there handed on, 
is evidence that the idea thus conveyed is innate 
and has wdled up from the collective unconsdoos 
of the Australian or Americanr To sneh an argument 
the disciple of Jung may reply that even ff it can be 
proved ttiat the use of a symbol has been transmitted 
from OJTE place to ancfther, say from Egj'pt to Melanesia, 
we have still to explain why it Ebould have talcca root 
in its new home and become part of the mental endow^ 
men* of the people to whom it wais trensmitEed. They 
will argue that there nuist have been something in 
the mEntal structure cf the people to whom it was 
transmitted which led to this acceptance, and the 
disciples of Jung will say that this acceptstice was due 
to its coanpattbility with the content of the collective 
unconscious. There might he something to he said 

' Hiftay i/ Saei^iy, 
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in favour of tLis point of view^ and per haps there would 
be much to say iat it if the transmitted belief were 
universally accepted by whole populations r but when 
we find such transmitted beliefs confined to the few, 
and only imparted to individuals^ perhaps at relatively 
advanced periods of their lives, the ncad for innatG 
ideas compatible with those which have been intrcp 
dnoed becranes less strong. We need far more evidence 
concerning the nature of the tmnamitted symbols, 
before there can be established, even a probable case 
far innate symboUsm or for such a state as the ooilective 
unconacious of Jung. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL FUHCTIOH OF TUt DREAM 

1m the Freudiftji scheme of the p^chofpgy of the dream 
the main hiolo^kal function ol tlie theum is to protect 
tlie slecpEx from bein^ awaltsnEil either by external 
stimuli to his EanseSi or by the intcmal stimuli provided 
hy urpleasant fhou^tB or emotions. In the case of 
unpleasant atmuiTi to the sanse-orgaris it ia aupposed 
that it is the function of the dieam to trsnsfoim the 
senaaLions which thesa abmuli would occasion in the 
Waking life into images devoid of such tendency to 
awake. On the other hand, it is supposed that uu- 
plsisant thoughts end aJfecta are aimSlarly trana- 
formed, and thus deprived of that character which 
would lead the sleeper to awite. Tlie dream is I’egarded 
as the guardian of aLeep and not its, disturber- It is 
believed to act as a kind of safety-valve to the un¬ 
conscious.* 

As I have pointed out elsewherejt there ismudhreasou 
to believe that in many of the forms asaumed by tl'ie 
dream in man, it has come to have this fuDctiorv, but 
there are certain features of the dream^ and certain 
forms of dream, which can hardly be reconciled with 
this view of Uie tiiulogical functicE of the diewn. 
Especially is this, the case with the nightmaro. The 
occurronce of this form of dream in, the yoimg^ and 
as part of the regression of psychO'neurosvsK makes it 
probable that this is the pfimilive form of the dream, 

■ JPif TVidHiinfiififf, ^tt -Aullflgc, Leiprlg nvj Wiia. 1515, jra^ri 
idj ajid 

t DMiimr on-d-PfinriCftM CuiiMft, hlancliEatBT, i^lf. 
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and tMt tlie pleasant or mdifieiEnt dream of the healthy 
adnlt is a modification of fhis primitive form of the 
peychologiainE process. 

Tf now we turn our attention to the nightmare or 
similar form t>f dreamy which has a more or less sudden 
awakening as one of its most definite characters, we 
find that a ptonounoEd featnre is eKaggerati™ of 
flflect- The nightmare shows a degree of affect alto¬ 
gether out of proportion to the external or inteanal 
stimulus by which the dream has been aot up. la 
it possible to diecover any biological canditiona which 
would have made this exaggeration of affect service¬ 
able to the anj.maf ? 

Tn considering this problem let us deal hrsc with the 
isolated individunL It is evident that with the bio¬ 
logical function of sleep as the means of physiological 
recHpeiatieiJ, there must have been associated a con¬ 
siderable degree of danger. For hours at a time 
and at a period of the day when his enemies may be 
especially aotivtj an animal is accustomed to pass 
into a state of passhdty and immobility which must 
seriously prejudice the eticcess of its normal reacfioiis 
to danger. As 1 have peinted out elsewherej* there is 
reason:! to beheve that witli tins passivity and immo¬ 
bility there goes a ocmsidcra-ble degree of sensibility 
to the stimuli to which it would react in the waking 
5ta.te. There is even Some reason to bcheve that there 
may be some heightening of the sensibility which Is 
present in the waking statftj but even if there be such 
heighCeningj the animid would be seriously prejudiced 
by the loss of time occupied in the process of awakenings 
the business of adapting the limbs and other parts 
of the body to tfie appropriate mode of action and 
by putting tho process of reaction into practice. It is 
evident that tlie reaction of the tmiinal to danger 
would be greatly assisted if there were present in 
■ IntHmi iui-i 
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sJwp sonifi kind {£ niKhanism by ths animaS 

began to adapt its behaviour to danger while still 
asleep. H this mechaniEUi also hdped to awakai, it 
would still iarther iucjiease its hdpfuhifiss to the sLwp’ 
ing animal. I suggnHit that the dream has such funo- 
tidns. That, whatever may he the function oi the 
dream in mm, itg fnnetion in the lower aniinals is to- 
awaken in the presenco of danger and to set in actiini, 
even while the animal is stiH asleep, the process by which 
it will bo enabled to meet the danger in the appro¬ 
priate manner. Thua, if the appropriate reactiotk is 
that of aggression, with its aCoouipunying affect of 
anger, it would be highly serviceable if the aflect of 
anger anise with its appropriate bodUy setting h; 
deep and thus adapted the animal, even while stili 
asleep, to those aggressive mO'Vement& which it would 
normally adopt as soon as possible after waking. 
IC on the other hand, the reaction appropriate to the 
animal were flight, with its affective sncomiwiLcnent of 
fear, the drcain would take that tomi of fear whLeh 
would normally be associated with the disposition 
of tile body to the ntovements adapted to remove tlie 
anifnal as speedily as possiblo from the source oE danger. 

If now wc paia from the individual anima) to the 
herd, we find a motive not only for the prustticc of 
g ffpr.t ill (he dream, but alao for its presence in an 
exaggerated form, a form for which there is no adEquate 
motive in the case of the individual creature. IE 
the member of the herd which reacts most speedily 
to the sensory indication^ of danger does not mendy 
react, but begins before wakuig to utter criES orgrowls, 
or fo give other indication-s of danger, its beluviom: 
win awaken the whole hard Eind serve to put it on 
its guajrd more speedily thiui tf it had to wait till 1(3 most 
sensitive member had been Usnlf awakdi'Kl before it 
could give the wainiug signal. The ossooktiijn of 
animals in herds would provide a blolbgical motive 

1B3 
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Icn tlie dream, even if no such motivie tould ha feund 
for Lts usefpJneBs to the individual anima]. 

It is not posable to prove that the dreams of aniniialg 
have this useful function. We know far too little of 
the behaviour of animals in sleep to provide evidence 
of any great value for or against tiie hypothesis I Inve 
put fonn-ard. The sleepi^ beliavicmr of the dog does 
not, hOTvever, contradict it. There is Httle doubt that 
the dug is an animal which normally reacts to danger 
by means of the instinct of aggression. However 
larger or more powecfnl an approaching dog may be. 
tlie first and immediate reaction is one of aggression 
with its characteristic gTDwl^ and ft is only when this 
form of reaction has been shown ta be whcJIy mappro- 
priate that the animal resorts to the alterintlve reaction 
of flight. It is iherefora of interest that when a dog 
suggests by its behaviour in sleep that it is dreaming, 
the reactions seem always to take the form of growls, 
rimiiar to thosc by wbich it responds in the waking 
state to the presence of another of its species. 

In tlie abaence of evidence It would be little profit 
in speculating further on the biological function of 
dreams in animals, first as an agent to awaken the 
animal, and secondly to adapt it even while stiU 
afesping tc th* behaviour it would normally adopt on 
waJdng. It will be of mteiestj howEver, t* consider 
bow tikis early fimction of dreams has been in man 
modified to so great an extent that It has been possible 
to regard the dream ncjt as an instrument of awaking, 
but as a guardian of eieep. 

In considering this ■jubject it ivill be natm'al to begin 
with the oightmarCj or other sitnilar forna of dream, the 
occurrence of which in cJiildhood and psycho-neurosis 
haa led me to regard it as the primitive form of the 

dresjUL 

The difficulty with which we are here confronted 
is that in the nightmare there is an excess of affect, 
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and of physiolagical reactions accompanying the affect, 
Tvliich would maJie the dream of little or no value if 
it were produced fcy an actual danger. The pallor, 
coldnesa, and sweating of a characteristit nightmare 
are such as would nut only deprive the dreamer of all 
possibility of putting into action the moveiuents by 
which the danger might be avoided., but it might even 
obstruct the reaction by flight. Hie whole teictlon 
is of a. kind associated with die unscrviceahle reaction 
by coLlapac to which mankind seems to be especially 
liable when his normal modes of reaction faiL 
We are here brought up against the same problem 
as that with which we are ta^ when we cousid'CT the 
eidstence oi collapse as one of man's modes of reaction 
to danger.* In the case uf the draam, however, it 
possible to suggest one way in whioh tiie enoessivu 
reactian of the nightmare may be Explained, In the 
case of the animal considered in the earlier part of this 
chapter the reaction which occurs in sleep is that 
habitual to the animal. I have aupposed that in the 
dream the animal is only □xperiencing an affect and 
exhibiting behaviour whicb are liabitual to it in the 
waking state. In man, on the contrary, tlie aflects 
and reactions present in the nightmare are not only 
not ha-bitualj hut they have in most persons been the 
objects of a HEe-long suppression, a suppression so 
successful that in a state of health the subject uf the 
nightmare may have been repeatedly exposed to danger 
without experiencing evtn in a slij^t degree the re¬ 
actions which show thein&elves hi the nightmare. Thure 
15 much reason, however, to believe that the excessive 
rea-ctions fl£ the nightmare of the adult are not dne to 
the removal of this suppre^iun, but are the result of a 
different tbengh allied process of witting rcprossLCHi, 

It is thus possible to bring the nightmare and other 
erode forms of human dream into rdatioit with the 

* JrHiirrif arMt (i\a 
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hypt>ttic5i3 tha.t tlie primaTy lunction erf the dream is to 
awalcen an. animal and adapt it td the appropriate 
form of TTieactiDn to danifer. It remains to consider 
ho^ the dream liaa been modified £0 aa to present the 
iiig'hly Varied forios and apparently vnry different 
ftmctiniia wliieh it seeana to exhibit in the healthy 
adult human being. 

1 may remark at once that if the view hesra put 
forward is valid, there ie an intLmate relatiort between 
the dreatiQ artd the instinct of self-preservation. 
According to this view the dream is primarily Che means 
by which the animat is assisted to react successfully 
to danger even while asleep. Let ng now Lurn to 
inquire whether there is any other way in wiiich, fbe 
dream might be useful to an animal, and let US begin 
with the parental instinet, Hera wc have not only 
the function of protecting the young frqm danger 
which would act in much tJie same way as fhu reaction 
to danger ol the animal itself, especially in so far 
as the reaction by aggression is coiicenied, but we hav* 
to consider the needs of the young for food if tire rdatiun 
between parent and child is su^ that the young wfU 
only thrive if frequently supplied with food by the 
parent. In the case of iriaminals the function ^ the 
mother in connection with lactation would provide a 
possible motive f or the dream. If in a suckling mother 
dreams of being suclded were ajQuged by the cries of 
her young, it would be possible for the young to obtain 
what they need withguit awaking the mother, A 
suitable dream would enable the suokling mother to 
adjust her movements to the needs of her young with¬ 
out waking. We have here a motive opposed tq that 
which serves to produce the reaotion to danger whereby 
the dteaui would act as the guardian of sleep exactly 
as it ig supposed to 3tct by Freud. At the same time 
it win be of the utmost importauce that the mother shall 
react in a wholly different way if danger threatens her 
isa 
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young and herself. In this case the dream would 
act aa an awaLener or aa i guardian of sleep acceidinp 
to the nature of the stimolaa hjr wliich the dream haa 
been produced. 

Aa I have shown elaewhcnfij^ one of the charattere of 
sleep ia that it ia a state in width the stBeper is not only 
able to react to Sfinaory stimuli, but ia capote of 
discriminating between IJidse which call for activity 
and ti-ioae nf indifferent Find. If an, animal which 
had ajcquirtid the power O'! dreaming as a means of 
being awakened, and of being adapted to dan|cr 
even while still asleepf were to drcasti and arWaSten at 
ever^f snund or ameU, the dream wotild soon lose its 
useful iunction, or would have auch secondary eftiects 
in freQuent disturbance of sdeep as woald mors thaiv 
counterbalance the useful Iunction. It would he essen¬ 
tial that thn animal should at the saine time acquire 
the power of discrLtUEnatiTig hafwecu sensory Stimuli 
indicative of danger and tlioso which had no such 
significance. The power of sensory^ discriminatfon in 
sleep would he a uBcessary ajccompaimnent of the 
dream if the Efirv.Lceabl* nature of this process were 
not made useless by exceas. Wbeu, therefore, the 
mammalian mother found the dream useiul as a means 
of guarding sleep, there would already be present that 
power of ^BcriiruTiation between stimuli of different 
kinda which tliu double character nf the dream would 
make necessary. Instead of ieadhag to activity adapted 
to meet danger', stimuli oI a certain kiad woidd pro¬ 
duce dreams which would help to maintain instead of 
disturbing sleep. 

Lf now wc tiim from the parental instinct to that of 
sex, wc drid a still more definite luntivQ lor dreams of a 
protective kind. There is reason to beheve that sensa¬ 
tions of smell are especially powerful as stimuli to 
instinctive seanifll reactions, and where animals cem- 

* inSJjflCt aflrf Wf t'TKfOMiSWiW. 
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gregate together during sleep these 5tiiu;i]i would 
Continue and would tend to awaltexi. If these stimnili 
acted in the manner cuatomary fn the waking lifej 
sleep would be disturbed and a aimtlaj disturbance 
would also be prodnead by &tunuh to the seociiaJ organs 
produced by fleas or other parasites. Some kind of 
process by which stimuli ol these kinds would be 
deprived of thair awakening efiect would be highly 
serviceable to the aniiual as guardians of sleep. I 
suggest that we have here the biological motive for the 
transformation of the dream, which is a feature of the 
most characteristic dreams of man. I suggest that as 
man developed from being something more than a 
creature domixiatod by his crude instincts^ this trans¬ 
forming function of the dream was utiliSEd in the 
interKt of other factors which would tend to disturb 
his sleep, bnt that the original cliaracher of tbe draam 
as an awakening agent still persisted to sho-w itself 
in childhood and in the pathological regressions of 
p^ychc-nELinOSis. 

n it be one of the most frequent iunctions of the 
dream in man so to transform the results of sexual 
stiroulition, eKtemal or mtemal, that they do not 
awake the sleeper, this would only be in direct con¬ 
tinuity with a biologies! function which has been Ecr- 
viceable as a guardian uf sleep in all those animaJa 
whose sexual activity is developed on the same lines 
as in niajl. Moreover, the tieetl for aitch transforrtiation 
Kiould bBOomc especially great when the sexual funchiciii, 
in place of being Hmitcd to certain seasons, came^ as 
has happened in man, to be more or Iss continuously 
active. Lf the transforming function of the dream came 
into existence as a means of protection against too 
frequent stimulation of the sexual instinct in sleep, it 
is nature! that this instinct ahould serve as one of the 
most frequent, if not the most frequent of, occasions 
for tbe proDEss of transformation. 

iS8 
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THE IWTUEPKETATIOM OF tTlTHS 

The compariafin betwMn dresjua jmd myths in Chapter 
IX £a hriflf thafit Is Mdy to give rise to miscoti' 
ceptitai- Moreovfir, it cannot be regarded as a true 
expression of tlie views of Dr Eiveis. This is revtalpl 
in his statements on aymbohsm m Chapter X of this 
book and his Ptesidential Addregs to the Folt-lore 
Society March rgsa). Heiire, 1 am sjurt 

that if he had Dved to prepare his manuseript for 
publication he would not have alJowed the folloiirLei 
passage in Chapter IX to appear in this fomt; It 
is probable that^ at the stage of sodal devrlopincnt, 
of which myth-farmafian is especially cha^acteristic^ 
there is a stimilar idectificationj and that every nataral 
object to which nian''3 attention is especiaJIy directed 
is thought of as having human characteristics and Is 
endowed with each human characters as the power 
of speech and the capacity for loCDfUOtlon. Tlat 
animals should talh is jiist as natural to the man of 
lowly culture as it is natural to the dream-cDnsdousness 
of the most highly civiKsed of lUanldnd.'' but in 
the paxticidar dream used by Dr Rivets for the purpose 
of this cgmparisnii,, ooe of his patients personified 
certain rivers and attributed to them Jiuman powers of 
sympathy and speech grmply because these streejns 
were identified with Dr Eivers himself, for the specific 
reason that he happened to have the name " Rivets/' 
During tba last seven yeaie Dr Rivers repeatedly 
discussed with me the late Sir Edwaid Tylor'e concept 
of animismj bdief in which he had abandoned Inng ago; 
iSg 
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and durliig the last three years, he had come mort and 
more fiilly to accept the view^ which Mr W. J. Parry 
and 1 have been urging^ that there is no evidence tg 
prove the peTsonihoation of any natural object or ta 
attribute to aniitialfi or plants hinnau qualities or 
powers except when some, specific iactorj such as led 
the patient to pErsonily rivers ” in his dream, came 
into play to causa confusion between tho inanimate 
object (or animal or plant) and some human bdng. 

In fact, the patient's dream about the petaoniftfid 
" rivers'' is an exact illustration of what ancient 
htcrature reveals concemirig the origin of myths., 
OaLris was identified with the river Nile, or, in other 
words, his originally human qualities and powers were 
confused with the river's. Tn this way the river became 
personified. Osiris was the dead long who devised 
iniga-tion 1 the story of Ids beneficence as the con¬ 
troller of the liie-givtni^ water became transformied, 
after frequeiih repetition by Story-tellers, Into the behef 
that the dead king himself was the hfe-givcr, and he 
became identified with the river, which bestowed the 
vitalising powers attributed to the dead king. This 
brought about not only the perwi5[ifica.t[on of the river, 
but also the apotbeiosis of the dead king, who became 
the god Oairia, The eitplanatioii of the process of 
perso'nificatipn of ao many natural objects, and the 
attributlari of huuian quahties to so many animals, 
is now known to he due to sEmilarly arbitrary and 
specific causes tlrat one is justified in doubt jug whether, 
in fact, " every natural obj^t to which man's attention 
fs specially directed is tliought of," by relatively 
primitive people or by any people, " as endowed with 
such human characteristics as the power of speech and 
the Hipacity for kiccTnotioTi.'' In my book The EtmIk- 
ikm of ih$- Dragon 1 have collected some evidence m 
opposiriou to this view. I nefei' to the matter hoxE 
because I do not think Dr Rivers consciously inteudod 
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to put fon^fard a daim i/rhicli does not naTy Mp his 
ar^Tneiit, biit expo«s it to destructive citt[d 3 rti sucJi 
as he himsitlf would have brought to heax apon it. 

Dr Rivets haa stated in this book that he " dis- 
tmsts anaio^es.''' No ejfperiment o£ this nature has 
proved tnore ddsastcous than the ittnupcs O'! Fmud, 
Jung, and their foJlowerSf to institute auaicgies betweoi 
drcajns and mythsj for the sesua] symboliEin which 
pilays BO prominent a part in tiie iormer (thouih not 
in the way Freud and his followers assume) cj jJto- 
gether utiVmpcrtant in myth. The fundamfiutal motive 
underlying myth h the sEarch for the elixir cf life, 
prompted by the instinct ol self^prcEcn'atioTif aiid 
not by the conllitta ariautg out of thje desire to gratify 
the sexiiai instinct, as ao often happen in dreams. 

The pbraae ''' the stfige of social dcvElopment ol 
which myth-fcintiation is eepKiolly cliaractcristLo" 
end the reference to composite animaia are 50 out of 
harmony with the whole conception cf this book that 
I feel sure Dr Rivers would have modified or compEetdy 
deleted theae paasaga.-;, or made dear that he intended 
to convey ideas vastly different frem the maHafest 
content cX tite phiaseolciy. It is misleadihg Co speak 
ol a myth-making phs^ io msui'a hpscory. ainca 
myths have been davdnping ever sinoc the first human 
beings acquired the power of speech. That CHtain 
myths garvive while imllbns of otJnen are tnerdy 
ephemeral depends upon (i) the nature uf the appeal 
paTticuiar stories make hj man's instinct of self-preaer- 
vatinn; and [ 3 ) the restraining itifluence which the 
growth of knowledge and the definition of tritical 
insight impuafi itpon the development of phantasy. 

1 think Dr Rivers would ha,ve defined his ambigumrs 
phraae to mean that there was a certain phase in man's 
social development when moat of the really persistent 
myths of world-wide distribution arose. But this was 
not due to any mental idioByacrasy or stage of psychical 
191 
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evolution, At a particular stage the growth oi know^ 
ledge seenmwi to enooarBge the behei that a real eHiir 
of life might be discovered, and the fame of this possi¬ 
bility made a universal appeal to maji's deepest mstinct, 
which was not restrained by a oompreheasifui of 
natural phenomena. In later times myths continued 
to develop ; and the present ago is certainly as prolific 
in such phantasies as any earlier period ; but the fuller 
knowledge of natural phenomena and the critical 
insight that auch knowledgG gives tend to cut short the 
careers of most modem mytlis. 

The problem of composite animals I have discussed 
elsewheie, and Dr Rivers accepted my views. Hence, 
I do not think he would have attached any real im¬ 
portance to the analogy he tentatively suggested (on 
page 34S) between the composite creatures that figure 
in the dragon myth and the compositfi formations of 
dream-symbolism. 

G. E. S. 
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